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NEGATIVE PREACHING. 


In the school grammar that I studied when I was a 
child occurs the dictum: “Two negatives destroy one 
another, and are equivalent to an affirmative.” Were this 
mutual destruction of negatives a law of thought as of 
grammar, no religious body in Christendom would have so 
much of positive theology as our own. Yet is there not 
in Lindley Murray’s maxim a germ of philosophical or the- 
ological truth? Is not a universal negative its own refuta- 
tion? If there are those whose denials would obliterate 
an entire realm of thought which, to the vast majority of 
strong, cultivated, and reasoning minds is covered by positive 
truth, may not this phenomenon indicate, not the falsity of 
the alleged truth, but the blindness of those who deny it? 
I confess that the rapid progress of negation within our 
ranks has tended strongly with me to shorten the cable of 
my driftings, and, after no superficial study of the sceptical 
literature of my time, to remoor me at no great remove 
from the Unitarianism of half a century ago, which had, 
indeed, its denials, but not one of them without a corre- 
sponding positive belief. 
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It might not inappropriately be asked whether we are not 
by our denials forfeiting for ourselves a place not only among 
Christian, but among religious denominations. Among 
Christian, certainly; for no sooner does a man whom we 
have reason to respect and love disclaim the title of Chris- 
tian than those that seem to be pillars announce that the 
Christian name is not necessary toa Unitarian. But, still 
more, we do not consider as outside of our ranks men who 
deny personal immortality, who own no other God than 
impersonal law, or who in a very devout spirit maintain the 
impossibility and absurdity of prayer. 

Now, I would be the last to question the right, nay, the 
duty of free speech on the part of every man who has that 
to say —be it affirmation or denial — which he believes it 
good for the world to hear. Nor have I the slightest doubt 
that honest belief and honest utterance, even in behalf of 
gross error, find favor for their honesty, though not for their 
falsity, in heaven; and that among true-hearted, though 
wrong-headed unbelievers and misbelievers, are as genuine 
members of the flock of Christ, though not of his fold, as 
any that are in his fold. But a denomination means pri- 
marily a name, and secondarily that which can be named; 
that is, something definable, something that has distin- 
guishing characteristics. But I know of no narrower defi- 
nition that can, in accordance with present usage, be given 
to the term Unitarian than belongs to the term man; and 
I verily believe that, were a professed Parsee or Buddhist 
or Mohammedan to ask for a place on our list of preachers, 
room would be at once made for him, and pulpits thrown 
open to him. 

My subject, however, is not denominational limits, but 
negative preaching. Of this, the first thing to be said. is 
that there is no need of it. If there ever was need of it, 
there is none now. Over-credulity is not the peril of 
our time, and, least of all, of those who are likely to consti- 
tute our congregations. Men do not need the aid of their 
ministers to help them doubt. Nor do they want it. They 
do not consider it as a valuable service,—as worth either 
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their time or their money. Preachers, otherwise able, lose 
their hold on their congregations by negative and antago- 
nistic preaching. Audiences are thinned by such preaching. 
It is expressly said, both by sincerely religious persons and 
by those who, under fitting auspices, would be susceptible 
of religious influence, “I find neither profit nor pleasure 
in going to church merely to hear what I ought not to 
believe.” 

Moreover, such teaching, when it has any effect, is prone 
to produce one of two opposite effects, both injurious, though 
not equally so. The first and most injurious is the nourish- 
ing of what is popularly termed infidelity. The minister 
may believe something, much, all that is essential to or in 
Christianity ; yet, if his chief strength is spent in antago- 
nism to erroneous beliefs, the tendency is to cherish in his 
hearers a scepticism much more extensive than his own,— 
to form in them the habit, not of proving or testing all 
things, but of doubting all things. Young men in college 
have come to me in an agony of doubt and bewilderment as 
to the whole ground of religious belief, saying that their 
ministers had completely uprooted the faith of their child- 
hood, and given them nothing as a substitute for it. 

The other and less regrettable consequence of such preach- 
ing is the driving men and women into churches where a 
fixed creed, prescribed by authority, offers a relief and ref- 
uge from the intense weariness of incessant doubt. There 
are Episcopal churches that have been almost wholly 
formed of refugees from (so-called) Unitarian scepticism, 
and I doubt whether the Episcopal Home Missionary funds 
could in any way be employed to so good purpose as in 
subsidizing for Unitarian churches ministers whose preach- 
ing is an everlasting No. Of the converts to Romanism 
from among native Americans, a very considerable propor- 
tion have been persons of superior power of reasoning and 
command of the whole field of religious inquiry, who have 
floundered in the quaking bog of universal doubt, till firm 
standing ground, under whatever intellectual zone or sky, 
became an imperative necessity. Ovestes A. Brownson, so 
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long the leading mind of the Romish Church in America, 
and for strong and tenacious mental grasp and dialectic 
skill unsurpassed among our theologians, emerged upon the 
Ararat of the infallible Church from a deluge that had 
swamped all objective faith, and, from having doubted or 
denied everything credible, came to believe everything in- 
credible. 

As to our duty, with reference to the subject in hand, it 
may be well for us to consider the ostensible and conven- 
tionally understood object of preaching. This used to be 
defined as the forming, cherishing, and perfecting of the 
religious character. I doubt whether it is now otherwise 
regarded by our congregations. It is not as a lecturer or 
as an orator or as an accomplished essay-writer that a man 
is invited to become the pastor of a church, but as a relig- 
ious teacher, helper, and guide. To the office thus defined, 
I would give the widest scope,—a free range through the 
entire domain of truth and of human life; for there is no 
department of truth that does not legitimately lead up to 
God, nor is there any interest, aim, pursuit, or experience 
of life that has not its Godward aspect. 

But, with this view of the profession, there are certain 
conditions of doubt or denial, in which one could not hon- 
estly be a preacher. Thus, it is conceivable that you may 
be entirely destitute of religious belief. The evolution-the- 
ory — which, though still an hypothesis awaiting full veri- 
fication, is evidently on the ascendant, and may be regarded 
as the provisional and, possibly, the ultimate creed of the 
scientific world — may certainly be held, so far as organized 
matter is concerned, not only with no prejudice to religious 
faith, but even with a more profound sense of God’s omnipo- 
tence and infinite wisdom than is involved in the old and 
obsolescent theory of specific creation; and the really great 
men who have contributed most largely to the establishment 
of the new theory admit that it leaves the entities, facts, 
and phenomena that are usually termed spiritual unac- 
counted for, and thus presents an open realm for religious 
faith, reverence, and aspiration. But there are those —and, 
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if I mistake not, some such have not been ashamed to 
occupy the pulpit — who deny the existence of this spirit- 
ual realm; derive mind, soul, conscience, love, piety, from 
the spontaneous self-development of a race that has been 
its own only providence; and regard God as a subjective 
conception, projected from man’s inner consciousness, with 
no corresponding objective reality. On this theory, religion 
is impossible; for religion implies two conscious parties, 
the worshipper and the object of worship, the law-keeper 
and the lawgiver. If such be your belief, you have no 
religion to teach. If this be the true theory of the uni- 
verse, there is nothing to be felt or done about it. It is 
a system of physiology,— nothing more or else. It has no 
more bearing on the ethical or the emotional nature than 
the theory of the spectroscope or the telephone has. It 
gives neither admonition nor instruction in righteousness, 
and it certainly affords no comfort in illness or in sorrow 
or at the graveside. Indeed, as it negatives some of the 
motives that inspire the noblest deeds and pervade the pur- 
est lives, and tends to deprive the afflicted and the dying of 
solace and hope which at least can do them no harm, it is 
an open question whether you ought not to keep your the- 
ory to yourself, especially as you do not know it to be true. 
But if you deem it serviceable to humanity to undermine 
the existing foundations of much of its morality and to 
dry up its most cherished sources of consolation, the lect- 
ure-room, not the church, is the place for you. Nothing 
can be meaner than to sneak into the church for the sake 
of desecrating and defacing it. If you want to assail it, 
you should stand outside like a man, and throw your stones 
at the windows, from a position in which every one can see 
what you are doing. 

Again, you may have a theory of religion, and yet may 
have no right to a place in a Christian pulpit. If you have 
outgrown Christ, have got beyond him, feel no need of him, 
are ashamed to name him in sermon, in prayer, or even at 
the communion-table (for I have known of instances in 
which in that very service, which has no meaning except 
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that which he gave to it, no mention has been made of him), 
—if such be your position, you have no rightful place in a 
Christian church. Christ calls himself the door of the fold ; 
and I cannot but think that those who do not come in at 
the door, but climb up some other way, are not unaptly de- 
scribed in those words of his, which you know too well to 
need that I quote them. The only honest course for you 
is openly to disclaim the name of Christian; and then, if 
there be a body calling itself a church, which, having the 
choice fairly presented between -Christ and you, elects you 
rather than him as its spiritual head, you may fittingly 
assume such a headship, and lead such a flock in straight 
paths or in devious ways or no-whither, at your own dis- 
cretion. 

In what more I have to say, I would address directly 
those who can be and who mean to be Christian ministers. 
In using the term “Christian,” I by no means limit it to my 
own or to any other man’s view of the contents of Chris- 
tianity. While I should prefer to listen to a preacher 
whose opinions diverged not very widely from my own, I 
am glad to regard as a Christian believer and to greet with 
my hearty godspeed as a Christian preacher any person who 
has that in his belief and experience which would make the 
term “Christian” a definition of his own consciousness,— 
that is, who regards Jesus as occupying such a foremost 
place in the spiritual hierarchy as to render it no less fitting 
for men and women of our time than for those of his own 
time to call themselves by his name. 

Among pre-eminent Christian teachers have been men 
with whose negations I have no sympathy; but I have never 
known one such who has owed his power to his negations. 
Theodore Parker denied the authenticity of portions of the 
evangelic history which are, in my apprehension, not only 
well attested, but intrinsically probable; but I am_pro- 
foundly impressed with the positiveness, earnestness, and 
cogency of his Christian faith. The emphasis which hear- 
ers and readers gave to his negations was theirs, not his, and 
theirs, because at the outset such negations fell upon unac- 
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customed ears and eyes. His power asa preacher lay in the 
intense force and the tender, loving reverence with which he 
preached Christ, as presenting more of the divine than has 
else been manifested on earth, as the peerless exemplar of 
human excellence, as the pioneer reformer in the great con- 
flict with besetting and abounding sin and evil. In a recent 
examination of some of his writings, I have found repeated 
definitions of Christ’s personality, which were almost iden- 
tical with that in the disputed text of St. Paul, “God mani- 
fest in the flesh”; and I doubt whether any man among us 
has shown his own soul more suffused, or has left his succes- 
sive ranks of hearers more deeply penetrated than he with a 
sense of the majesty, sweetness, and loveliness of the Sav- 
iour’s character. 

Almost the only thing that I had read about Stopford 
Brooke after his defection from the Church of England, 
whether in friendly or in adverse journals, was that he had 
abjured his faith in supernaturalism. I heard him preach 
every Sunday for several weeks last summer; and, except 
that once in a sermon on “The Incarnation of God in 
Christ,”— 1 use his own words,—he said in a parenthesis, 
“though I disclaim the supernatural,” I did not hear from 
him a negation of any belief. But, if I may coin a word, 
his sermons were more Christful than any others that I have 
ever heard; and he held his large congregations in rapt 
attention and breathless interest, mainly by his intense, 
vivid, loving representation of the glory and mercy of God 
as manifested in Christ. Indeed, his virtual recognition 
of the supernatural, in the perpetual, profoundly felt, and 
almost sightlike affirmation of the spiritual and the God- 
pervaded, might be said to underlie all his preaching. 
What in his own heart he repudiates is what we call 
natural; for, in his thought, God is too intimately present 
in all being, nature, events, and phenomena, to admit of the 
distinction between more and less. In conversation with 
me, he said that he most of all rejoiced in his freedom from 
ecclesiastical bondage, because his present position enables 
him to preach Christ as he could not before. 
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Enough of examples. There is, perhaps, no need of 
them. I think that your own consciousness will tell you 
that faith is power, and the only power that can rouse 
the emotional and moral nature into activity. The nega- 
tion, even of the most arrant falsity, produces no feeling, 
results in no action. An idolater was never made devout 
by proving to him that his idol was nothing but sculptured 
stone or painted wood. He would be none the better,— nay, 
he would be the worse,—if the blank in his faith were not 
filled, if he were left simply an atheist. It is more 
healthy for the soul and for the life, to believe in a stick 
or an earth-clod than in no god at all. The Moravians, who 
have been the most successful of missionaries, have never 
commenced their work by iconoclasm, but have told at the 
outset the story of Calvary; and, when that had got strong 
hold of the hearts of their savage listeners, they could let 
the idols or fetiches take care of themselves. 

In our own religious community, you will find it impossi- 
ble to trace any beneficent spiritual or moral influence to 
the mere absence of false beliefs. No man was ever made 
devout or honest or merciful by arguments against the 
Trinity, or the supreme deity of Christ, or the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, or the vicarious atonement; and, in the 
days when controversy was rife, the men who most enjoyed 
the fight, and who had always at the tongue’s end the reasons 
for not believing this or that, were not the holy and humble 
of heart, but men of hearts and heads equally hard, and 
from whom you would have as soon expected an epic poem 
as an utterance or expression of religious feeling. In saying 
this, I do not forget that our best and holiest men were 
drawn into the conflict; but, with them, it was only an epi- 
sode, and an unwelcome one, in their religious life, and, 
when they denied, it was but to emphasize affirmation. 
Positive faith formed the burden of their preaching, and 
they laid down their arms so soon as they ceased to be 
assailed. There have, however, always been laymen whose 
only religious speech is about other people’s creeds; and 
preachers, too, who regard logomachy as their sole pulpit 
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work, and who would collapse into congenial inanity, were 
there no surrounding misbeliefs on which to try their steel. 

Meanwhile, the entire motive power of religion lies in its 
positive beliefs,—in those few vast truths into which one 
may grow for a lifetime, and feel that he is just beginning to 
apprehend them, such as the eternal providence and infinite 
love of God, the immutableness of moral distinctions, the 
divine inspiration that breathes in the human conscience, the 
inevitableness of retribution, the perfectness of the divine 
law as uttered by and incarnate in Jesus Christ,—truths any 
one of which taken into the heart can shape the entire life 
and character in the beauty of holiness,— truths, too, which 
so resolve themselves into one another, which meet and blend 
in so many forms and ways, that he who profoundly feels 
one of them can hardly fai equally to feel them all with 
that heart-faith which is the only faith worth having. 

But you want to guard against erroneous views. Rightly, 
and the very way to expose your congregation to them will 
be to argue against them; for you must never assume or 
imagine that you have the show of right reason all on your 
own side. Were this so, men as sensible, as clear-headed, as 
strong-minded, as true-hearted as you would not hoid views 
opposite to yours. 

I by no means regard the Bible, properly interpreted, as 
Trinitarian or Calvinistic. I never felt so fully convinced 
to the contrary as now, after a recent careful perusal of the 
New Testament with the express purpose of ascertaining 
what its writers actually believed and taught. But there 
is so much of the phraseology of the Bible that admits of 
a double meaning for detached passages, so much that 
needs conversance with the original text and with just 
canons of interpretation to clear it from ambiguity, so much 
that may by a forced construction be so wrested as to sus- 
tain a foregone conclusion entirely averse from the context 
and from the author’s purpose, that I should never feel sure 
that an equally plausible exegesis opposed to mine, and 
backed by honest conviction and proselyting zeal, might 
not win the assent of my stated hearers, especially if I were 


2 
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a mere logomachist, while my opponent uttered his opinions 
with an evident and profound feeling of their vital impor- 
tance. 

Then, if we pass from the war of proof-texts — which ought 
long ago to have been branded as illegitimate, yet is not— to 
reasoning on ulterior or even ultimate principles, 1 know 
not that we can hope to fare any better. Conclusions are 
contained in their premises, and the beliefs in which we 
rest are contingent on our choice of premises. We may 
reach opposite results by assuming equally undeniable 
truths as premises for our reasoning. Thus, I take for the 
foundation-truth the infinite love of God, and on that by 
successive syllogisms I can build my whole system of relig- 
ious belief. My neighbor takes for the fundamental truth 
the inflexibility of law, and by inevitable logic establishes 
the entire Calvinistic or Augustinian theology,— we equally 
admitting each other’s premises, with this difference, that 
my conception of law is derived from my faith in God, 
while his views of the divine nature are derived from his 
conception of law. His logic is as good as mine, his funda- 
mental premise is no less true than mine; and, if he puts 
more unction into his reasoning than I put into mine, it 
will be no wonder if he steals the hearts of my people from 
me, and takes captives: from under the very covert of my 
thoroughly equipped and manfully served battery. You 
cannot guard your hearers from misbelief by fighting against 
it. On the other hand, you thus stimulate their curiosity 
to hear the other side; and you stimulate the champions on 
the other side to emulate, and very probably to transcend 
you both in dialectic skill and in persuasive rhetoric. Your 
only way of averting or supplanting error is to plant in the 
minds and especially in the hearts of your hearers a positive 
faith in the truths which you regard as of vital moment or 
essential interest. Let the truth once get a deep root, there 
is no room in the soil for the germination of error; and those 
who endeavor to plant error there will fare, though for a 
widely different reason, as did the sower in the parable with 
the seed that fell on the wayside and on stony ground. 
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To particularize, you are free from bibliolatry. You have 
no superstitions about the plenary inspiration of the Bible, 
its entire historical authenticity, its scientific accuracy, its 
literal infallibility. But you do, I trust, regard it as of 
inestimable worth for instruction in righteousness. There 
are two courses, either of which you may take. You may 
open upon the Bible a fire of negative, destructive criticism. 
You may sneer at the stories of Samson and Goliath and 
Jonah, at the credulity of the evangelists about demoniacs, 
at the alleged mistakes of the apostles about the approach- 
ing end of the world. You may direct all your efforts 
toward undermining the plenary authority of Scripture and 
refuting traditional falsities with reference to it. With 
part of your congregation, you will succeed only too well. 
You will make them despise the Bible, and despise you, too, 
for reading it solemnly and taking your texts from it, when 
under shelter of those very texts you treat it contemptu- 
ously. Others, persons of tender susceptibility and serious 
and devout spirit, you will deeply wound and grieve, and 
may probably drive them to a religious home where what 
they hold sacred will not be trampled on with rough-shod- 
den feet. 

The alternative course is to use the Bible for what you 
regard it as being, and to teach your people how to use it. 
Familiarize them with its sublimity and its beauty. Draw 
for them such lessons as are amply furnished by its history 
and biography. Accustom them to dwell with loving in- 
terest on the spiritual physiognomy of Jesus himself, which 
has not a feature put out of drawing by the mistakes of his 
disciples. Never say a word about the Bible by way of 
concession to popular error; but be equally careful not to 
give the impression that you believe or feel about it less 
than you actually do. You can thus hardly fail to train 
those under your influence to a positive and rational faith 
in the Bible, and, what is worth much more, to its profitable 
and edifying use. 

Again, as to the person of Christ, you have your own 
opinion. You in some sort believe in him, else your place 
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is not in the Christian pulpit. Do not trouble yourself to 
show what he is not, but preach him as you believe him 
to be. Express unequivocally your trust in him, your rev- 
erence for him, your appreciation of his mission and work, 
of his place among the spiritual forces that have wrought 
upon humanity, of his claims on human gratitude. Say 
plainly, fervently, lovingly, all that you believe about him, 
—no more; but be equally careful that you say no less, 
though it be the fashion, among those with whom you are 
most familiar, to say less. The hope, in that case, will be 
that you will train your people to a rational and intelligent 
and, at the same time, a sincere and loving faith in Christ, 
which, because it is definite and substantial, is not likely to 
be supplanted by any other form of belief, however plausi- 
bly represented or eloquently urged. 

On the other hand, by antagonistic preaching about Christ 
you will succeed in convincing many that he is not what 
you say that he is not, but will fail in helping them to 
believe what you think that he is; and those who crave 
a positive standing-ground within the Christian fold will 
be apt to seek it in some part of the fold where you are not 
the under-shepherd. 

To take but a single additional instance, you cannot but 
believe in a righteous retribution, lasting for sin so long as 
sin shall last, reformatory no doubt,— if fires, purging fires, 
—§in fine, such a discipline as shall make the soul feel the 
bitter consequences of its own evil volitions and habitudes, 
loathe its own iniquity, abhor itself, and seek of its own 
free choice the mercy which can never fail to welcome the 
returning prodigal to the Father’s house and arms and 
heart. This, I say, you undoubtedly believe. You, of 
course, do not believe in a physical hell; but who does? 
You do not believe in eternal torment; but you will find 
that those in whose creed you read it explain it so as to 
mean something quite other than the words seem to teach. 
As for the popular mind, the tendency—and it is an 
unspeakably dangerous tendency — is utterly to ignore the 
future of evil-doing, to regard the wrong volition as a writ- 
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ing in the sand which the next rising wave will wash away, 
to treat the Saviour’s solemn words about the divine judg- 
ment as meaningless hyperbole. There is no need of your 
catering to this tendency, as is the habit of some of our 
clergy on the platform, and even in the pulpit, by coarse 
and vulgar puns and jokes about hell and the imagery apper- 
taining to it, ministering té a mirth by no means of a godly 
sort. What our congregations need is that faith in the 
inevitable consequences of moral actions which is the 
dogma equally of sound philosophy and of rational religion. 
They need to see in sin, in its self-repeating, self-indurat- 
ing, self-perpetuating quality, its own worst punishment, 
and in the sinners’ self-consciousness the hell that shall 
endure, the worm that shall gnaw, the fire that shall burn, 
till that self-consciousness be transformed. 

When you plant this faith in the heart, you supersede all 
notions of a material hell and physical torture, while you 
do full justice to the solemn and inevitable truth which, 
in an oriental dialect, and to hearers and readers unac- 
customed to a more spiritual phraseology, was not unaptly 
shadowed forth by material imagery. There never was a 
time when positive preaching on this essential department 
of spiritual ethics was so much needed as now. I know 
very well that the present looseness of thought and careless- 
ness of feeling on this subject are a natural and inevitable, 
but none the less a most regrettable and perilous reaction 
from the horrors of a type of Calvinism now rapidly obso- 
lescent. But the reaction has already gone to an alarming 
extreme; and the minister who attempts to carry it farther 
is a traitor to the social safety and well-being, no less than 
to the gospel which he professes to preach. Better far were 
it that the exploded idea of punishment as an arbitrary 
infliction were restored than that actions should remain 
divorced from their necessary consequences, or rather, from 
their contents sure to be developed, the life hereafter be 
disconnected in thought from the life that now is, and the 
death-flood be looked upon as a fountain for the baptism of 
regeneration. 
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There is no need of my adding other specifications. What 
I would urge upon you is the preaching of such positive 
truth as you believe, and relying upon such preaching for 
the defence of your hearers against error. By the opposite 
course, so far from feeding your flock, you will create in 
some of them an unconscious atrophy, which will lapse into 
a ghastly leanness of soul and+sordidness of life; and in 
others a conscious famine of the Word, which will rather 
satisfy its hunger by truth largely adulterated with error 
than remain unfed. 

For your own sakes, too, I would urge the same course. 
There is no surer way for a man to starve his own soul, and 
to detach himself entirely from all interest in Christianity, 
or in religion of whatever name or form, than the dwelling 
perpetually on negations. On the long list of those who 
have fallen out of the clerical profession, you will find not 
a few who began by the zealous preaching of negations, by 
fierce onslaught on what, perhaps rightly, they regarded as 
errors, superstitions, and absurdities; who thought that 
they were rendering the highest service by teaching people 
what not to believe ; who at length awoke to the conscious- 
ness that there was no residuum of faith in their own minds, 
and that the whole realm of religious truth was involved 
for them in a dense and_rayless agnosticism. 

But there is no more healthy exercise for a minister’s own 
faith than helping the faith of others. He finds their cor- 
dial attestation in word, and yet more in life and character, 
constantly confirming the testimony of his own conscious- 
ness. He sees what support, comfort, and spiritual might 
flow into and from the soul, nourished, sustained, braced, 
fortified by Christian verities, and in his own rich experi- 
ence there is fulfilled the pithy saying of the Hebrew prov- 
erb, “ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” You 
will find, too, that faith is, like the banyan tree, constantly 
striking new roots into the soil. By this,I do not mean 
that, in the common phrase, you will multiply the articles of 
your creed. On the other hand, you will reduce and sim- 
plify them. But, if you will give mind, heart, and soul to 
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the propagation of what of positive Christian truth you 
believe, its relations, meanings, applications, will multiply in 
your consciousness and experience ; it will in detail become 
many truths, and yet the many truths shall more and more 
seem to you but phases, outgleamings, reflections of one 
central truth, all traced back to, as they are rayed forth 
from, the infinite fatherhood of God, who is All in all. 

A. P. PEABODY. 


“THE CREED OF SCIENCE.” 


The Librarian of Harvard University has lately re- 
minded us that “the spending of much time on new books 
is certainly of doubtful value. It was one of Emerson’s 
rules never to read any but yearlings, at least; and this 
philosophy is at the bottom of the rules of the great Euro- 
pean libraries, which do not make a new work accessible 
under a year, after which time there are but few compara- 
tively to inquire for it. The calculation has been made 
that three-quarters of the books published are forgotten 
within a year, and not more than one in a hundred survive 
twenty years.” Reviewing a book now and then, I am 
sometimes inclined to think that it would be a good prac- 
tice, for the benefit of authors, critics, and readers alike, to 
keep most new works for a year before noticing them. If 
three-quarters of the whole number are in truth forgotten 
within twelve months, this late reviewing could probably be 
as much decreased in quantity as it would be increased in 
quality. 

However this may be, it is one of the duties of every 
reader to his fellows sometimes to call their attention to 
a book which is likely to endure, although neglected by the 
critics. In this day of much reviewing, it occasionally 
happens that an English work of highest value, if not 
reprinted on this side of the great water, fails of its proper 
reading. Such a book is this one by Mr. William Graham, 
M.A., of Dublin, The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. It seems to me to be one of the ablest contri- 
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butions to the discussion of the philosophical and social 
probiems of the day yet made. But, beyond a very few 
lines of high commendation in the Nation, it has received 
no attention, as far as I am aware, from any American 
reviewer; and one may still look for it in vain in some of 
our largest libraries. Having read it carefully, about a 
year since, laying it down with sincerest admiration for its 
rare power of philosophic thought, and its almost as uncom- 
mon force and beauty of presentation, I find, on taking it 
up a second time, that it still retains its fascination. It is 
a pleasure and a duty to give here some faint idea of Mr. 
Graham's sagacious criticism of current philosophy for the 
benefit of all but the few who have perused the work itself. 
The probability of a reprint is now, unhappily, but slender. 

Mr. Graham is the author of a small book, published 
some ten years since,— Idealism: an Essay, Metaphysical and 
Critical, an examination and defence of the Berkelian doc- 
trine. The interval between the two works has been evi- 
dently a time of great ripening of power. The work 
before us has been carefully planned and thoroughly elab- 
orated, its subtle, connected argument has been long consid- 
ered, and its verbal adornment chastely and finely wrought. 
It is the plain product of years of patient thought on the 
part of a mind trained in philosophy, familiar with the 
logic of natural science, and enamoured with the lasting 
beauty of faith and poetry. tr. Graham’s object is “to 
give the chief conclusions reached by modern science on 
the central questions of religion, morals, and society, . . . and 
... to offer some comments and criticisms on some of its 
more doubtful articles, with a view to their reconsideration 
or revision.” “Herbert Spencer has ... given the most 
complete and philosophic statement of the scientific faith ; 
but his system is so severe a course of reading, which post- 
ulates a special facility in the art of quickly apprehending 
the meaning of a train of abstract symbols, scientific and 
philosophic, that a more compendious, if not an easier expo- 
sition, would seem a matter to be desired....To supply 
some such condensed exposition . .. is one object of this 
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book.” The language should not, however, lead any one to 
suppose that The Creed of Science is at all such a work as 
Mr. Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy or Dr. Cazelle’s Compendium 
of Evolution. Mr. Graham is an evolutionist, but Mr. 
Spencer is not to him the one authority whose utterances 
he confounds with those of science itself. He is a Spencer- 
ian, but is not destitute of discrimination in his admiration 
of this great thinker, who rightly commands the respect of 
all thoughtful men. He is evidently quite outside of the 
charmed circle of those ardent worshippers to whom Mr. 
Spencer has become a pope or Dalai Lama, incapable of 
error in metaphysics, science, or ethics,—the circle which 
reminds us forcibly how ineradicable is hero-worship in the 
human breast, how inevitably must the most passionate 
lover of abstract truth have some person as the object of 
his fond idolatry. Mr. Graham’s attitude is that of the 
appreciative critic, ‘to supplement the exposition with a 
criticism” of which, he says, “ to separate the false from the 
true elements in the new creed, is the second and possibly 
more important object.” 

“In the absence of any single and universally acknowl- 
edged authority on all articles of faith and doctrine, I have 
taken the consensus of scientific opinion among the few 
highest authorities on each particular article.” For exam- 
ple, “there is a consensus of opinion among the foremost 
physicists as to the remote physical beginning and far-off 
end of the material universe.’ The orthodox belief of 
science is again “the Darwinian doctrine of the origin of 
species, and in particular of the animal origin of man.” 
But “neither the most important nor the most interesting 
problems presented by man relate to the mechanism, how- 
ever express and admirable, of his physical structure, nor 
to the transmutation of physical into vital and mental 
energy which really has place within the human machine. 
The most important problems presented by man from the 
point of view of science are psychological, moral, and 
social”; and “a different order of specialists, . . . such 
authorities as Mill, or Bain, or Herbert Spencer,” must be 
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consulted. It is not presumptuous to criticise such ac- 
knowledged authorities, as we have a right to “ distinguish 
betweén scientific faith and scientific fact, between a fully 
verified law, and a supposed inference hazarded from it, 
without being contained under it.” Nothing can be more 
true and certain than the facts and laws of science; “ but 
the same cannot always be said of the interpretations of 
the facts of the influences from the laws of the temporary 
tentative hypotheses framed to give some sort of system- 
atic unity or supposed casual connection to a collection of 
facts or laws. Some of the articles of belief... are only 
hypotheses of different degrees of probability, and conse- 
quently of fallibility; while one or two, confidently ac- 
cepted by Herbert Spencer and Strauss at the hands of the 
physical speculators, do not merit even the name of good 
hypotheses, being predictions which have yet to be fulfilled 
from hypotheses which are acknowledged to be uncertain.” 
“The nebular hypothesis, .. . now somewhat confidently 
offered as an article of belief, is still only a hypothesis, sub- 
ject in all its forms and after all its revisions to very serious 
doubts.” In the first chapter, “On the Creation and God,” 
the reasons for these doubts are fully set forth. A hypoth- 
esis of a legitimate and scientific character, it is not without 
great and as yet unexplained difficulties. Whether stated 
by Kant and Laplace, by the authors of The Unseen Uni- 
verse, or by Sir W. Thomson, our modern theories “are only 
guesses, however superior to the rude cosmogonies of non- 
scientific ages. We must not treat the nebular hypothesis 
in either of its forms as if it contained the whole truth 
which explained fully and finally the process of world-mak- 
ing. We must not erect it into an article of scientific faith 
with the physicists and geologists, or make it the integral 
part of our philosophic systems with the evolution philoso- 
phers like Strauss and Herbert Spencer.” “The nebular 
hypothesis of Nature’s mode of manufacture of the earth, 
and the worlds of space, now somewhat confidently offered 
as an article of belief, is still only a hypothesis; while, at the 
best, it does not admit of that decisive proof which other 
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hypotheses, at first doubtful, in process of time received.” 
“The very ‘big’ physical speculation,” also, of the fall of 
this earth into the sun, and “the coalescence of all the 
matter of all previous suns and systems into one widely 
diffused matter of uniform temperature, which, as such, can 
make no fresh attempt at world germination,” as Mr. Gra- 
ham points out, rests upon very slender evidence, entirely 
inadequate to the burden of prophecy laid upon it. The 
resisting medium in this hypothesis is much more properly 
relegated to the region of the unknowable than are many 
doctrines over the rejection of which cosmic philosophers 
waste no time. It is,in truth, not a little amusing to us 
_who are coolly requested to abandon rational theism, be- 
cause man is incapable of such knowledge, to observe the 
immense drafts upon pure faith made by the evolution 
philosophy in the hands of Mr. Spencer. The origin and 
the end of the whole universe are laid down with a circum- 
stantial decision, and the entire system rounded out and 
filled in, with an authority which, for the time being, but 
only for the time being, make us forget how little we in fact 
know concerning these mighty matters. The impression 
which the rigorous and imposing theory makes at first is 
sadly weakened when we remember, with Prof. Balfour 
Stewart, “that our knowledge of the laws of matter is in 
reality very limited.” 

We may well doubt again whether “ Natural Selection 
was the sole agency employed by Nature in the derivation 
and fashioning of her innumerable types and varieties of 
life. We may doubt the universal applicability of the 
hypothesis ...and the descent of man from an extinct 
variety of the ape species, though it is really easier to be- 
lieve, and is more likely to be true, than the infinitely 
wider theory of Development from which, if established, 
it would of course follow as an evident corollary. In the 
present case, the corollary, if the least satisfactory, is the 
most significant part of the theory; and already independ- 
ent of the theory in our undoubted ancestor, the Caveman, 
we have more than half-way bridged the gulf between 
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us and our still more questionable ‘country cousin,’ the 
gorilla.” Over the Darwinian theory, “when looked at 
from the scientific point of view, a degree of doubt still 
hangs as to the amount of which and the co-relative amount 
of evidence in its favor we must defer to the opinion of the 
best biologists, supposing them logical and free from mental 
bias. But it is otherwise when the scientific hypothesis is 
converted by biologists like Haeckel into a universal philo- 
sophical theory,— a change which, though great and signifi- 
cant in its consequences, is easily and often made without 
notice being taken of it. When the scientific hypothesis 
of Darwin is turned into a philosophical system called Dar- 
winism, or is made the leading principle in the allied though 
more complete system of Herbert Spencer, called the Evo- 
lution Philosophy, when it is regarded not merely as a 
probable scientific hypothesis, but as a full philosophical 
interpretation of the universe and of the whole course of 
organic evolution, to say nothing of mental, moral, and 
social evolution in man, then it is quite another matter, and 
we have a right to object to the all-embracing pretensions 
of the hypothesis, even though we are neither specialists 
nor advanced students in biology.” 

Mr. Graham here strikes the strongest ground in his 
work, the vindication of thought and purpose in the uni- 
verse. Not at all anthropomorphic in his. ideas of God, he 
holds firmly to the existence in the frame of things of that 
which we do best to call intelligence and intention,— the 
exact opposite of bare chance. We have, he rightly claims, 
the “strongest philosophical grounds for objecting to the 
Darwinian doctrine, when natural selection, a name 
barely serving to mask the infinite play of chance, which 
is its essential feature, is offered to us as the chief or sole 
creative agency; when the only principle employed by 
nature in the elaboration of the marvels of organic and of 
all other evolution is said to have been the principle of 
utility ; when the unfolding of the purpose of the universe 
is resolved into movement in ‘ the line of least resistance ’ ; 
in a word, when chance and physical necessity, to the exclu- 
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sion of reason, morality, and purpose, are announced by 
Haeckel and Huxley, if not by Darwin himself, as the fun- 
damental principles of the universe and of its process of 
development.” After a fine summary of the natural history 
of our species (on the Creation and God), the author de- 
velops his objections. ‘“ What strikes us most in reading 
this marvellous story of the origin and process of manufact- 
ure of Nature’s living forms is the seemingly chance affair 
it all was. There was no conception, not even the vaguest 
dream, on the part of Nature, at the commencement of the 
cosmic process, of the forms of life that should emerge in 
the sequel. Nature did not know what she did, for there 
was no principle of knowledge within her. Still worse, 
there was no constant purpose in view, and no controlling 
power governing the process of evolution. Nature had no 
special aims in view: anything in fact might have happened. 
She did not aim particularly at life or the human conscious- 
ness. When life first resulted, it was an accident, lucky or 
unlucky, as we choose to regard it....In particular, man 
himself, the crown of creation, might not have appeared at 
all. What has resulted need not have resulted, for Nature 
neither knew nor cared nor directed. . . . The splendid series 
of accidents which prepared the way for him [man] and 
made his advent possible could not have happened twice. 
In which case, nature would have had another master,— the 
dog, the horse, the elephant, or some other promising spe- 
cies now kept in the background, and ‘ whose genius is re- 
buked’ by man’s overshadowing superiority.” Against such 
an inadequate view, Mr. Graham contends that “ the highest 
immaterial things ... would not have come out on the earth, 
if there had not existed other powers and properties than 
the physical ones postulated in the cosmic vapor, other 
agency at work than the play of contingency in natural 
selection; if there had not been an inner force and neces- 
sity that was bent on realizing life and consciousness and 
the ever higher content of these,— philosophy, art, science, 
an inner power at work behind natural selection, that 
manifested both unwearied purpose and all-comprehending 
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executive skill, but of which there is no notice taken in 
either the materialist or the evolution philosophy.” Natu- 
ral selection, though a vera causa, is too simple a cause to 
account for the innumerable effects ascribed to it alone. 
“Tf it be offered not merely as a scientific, but also as a 
philosophical explanation, which, together with its further 
developments, finally disposes of all questions of the begin- 
ning and present existence of things and species, and which 
frees the mind of man from all further need to ask ques- 
tions; if, in short, it is to be a final philosophical as well as 
scientific explanation,— we cannot accept it at all.” 

Even in pessimism, that eminently disagreeable host with 
whom optimistic evolutionists have never yet properly reck- 
oned, even in Hartmann with his theory of the unconscious 
will laboring to produce the universe without preconcep- 
tion, there is postulated “ a consummate art and skill in 
seeking its ends in the case of organized beings,” there is a 
most persistent purpose though fatal and perverse, there is 
intelligence though blind and unconscious. Here, Hart- 
mann’s system contains “a deeper thought, a more funda- 
mental truth, than Darwinism or the synthetic philosophy. 
... The existence of purpose in the universe Science must 
herself admit,—a purpose manifested in the fixed and rigid 
laws in the physical world as well as in the uniform laws 
that govern vital processes, and the relations of parts to 
each other in all organisms, nay, even in the action of men 
in societies, which are now found to be subject to laws of 
evolution and co-existence. In fact, wherever Science dis- 
covers the reign of law, whether in physical, physiological, 
or social phenomena, there, too, reigns purpose ; and, wher- 
ever she discovers powerful tendencies that will yet become 
facts and future laws, there the delayed purpose of the uni- 
verse is still manifested while awaiting fulfilment.” 

Darwin’s “Creator in the Origin of Species seems intro- 
duced more for ornament than for any serious work that he 
has to do.... He is a monarch that ‘reigns,’ but does not 
govern, like the sovereigns under our parliamentary régime ; 
and accordingly, in the evolutionary monism of Haeckel, the 
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passive, personal, supernatural Creator is dethroned, and 
the real ruling and efficient agency, Matter, eternal, and gov- 
erned by its own laws, is placed on the vacant throne.” 
The German, however, “recognizes God’s spirit and power 
in all phenomena without exception.” “ But the sublime 
conception,” Mr. Graham may well reply, “here put forth, 
of a nature filled with the spirit of God, seems in no way 
to consist with an explanation of the universe from mere 
matter and its laws. ... ‘If, in short,’ we say to Prof. Haeckel, 
‘spirit is at the bottom and the most fundamental thing, the 
final word in your system should be spiritualism, and not 
materialism.” Yet this conception “seems to want only 


one thing to make it at once reconcilable with the needs 
of science, theology, poetry, and the imperious cravings of 
human nature. It wants only one thing, but that very im- 
portant, the recognition of a purpose in this universal spirit. 
... For all men believe in it, the mass of mankind guided 
by common sense, as well as the masters who have medi- 
tated most deeply on this all-important question. The 


greatest names in philosophy from Aristotle and Plato to 
Descartes and Leibnitz, to Kant and Hegel, even to Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann, have believed in purpose, in some 
sense of the word. ... Now, for my own part, I am quite 
prepared to give up the old anthropomorphic Creator, who 
went to work in the construction of worlds and organisms 
as the architect and the machinist. I gladly deliver myself, 
by the aid of the scientific doctrine of the eternity and 
indestructibility of matter, from the old dogma of the crea- 
tion ex nihilo of the earth and planets by creative fiat. I 
am even ready, on the strength of the united demand of 
modern philosophy and thought made by Spinoza, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann as think- 
ers, by Schleiermacher as theologian, and by Goethe as 
poet, to surrender the human attributes of personality and 
consciousness in the Deity. ... We can give up all these im- 
perfect conceptions of God, one and all; but yet we cannot 
abandon all belief in a purpose, an intention, a finality of 
some sort, which has been and still is manifested in the uni- 
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verse and in the evolution of human destiny. . . . Our belief 
goes further:...we believe that purpose to be a good one. 
Both convictions are articles of faith that do not admit of 
perfect demonstration; neither are they always held with 
the same unwavering strength of conviction.” 

In the third division of this masterly work, the concep- 
tion of God already outlined is further defended. As a 
solution of the problem of the universe, “to assign a con- 
scious mind and purpose resembling the human may be 
and is an imperfect explanation; but it is more philosoph- 
ical to assign the highest than the lowest known cause as 
the first principle of things, even though we know that the 
highest is inadequate.” The developed idea of God which 
Mr. Graham supports and which alone will be able “to 
make head against the new materialism in association with 
evolution” is a “ monistic conception of the universe at least 
as old as the days of Spinoza,—a system which, though 
it has been obscured now by materialism, now by idealism, 
as one or other acquired temporary ascendency, yet has ever 
reappeared again, and at the present moment seems likely 
to prevail more and more, and, by drawing to itself the 
truthful elements in materialism and idealism, in the end to 
cut the ground from beneath the feet of both; deriving, 
moreover, as it has done, ever fresh life and strength from 
the great scientific discoveries of the past two hundred 
years, and certainly not least support from those of our 
own generation. There is the conception which represents 
the ultimate principle of the universe as something deeper, 
wider, greater than either matter as we know it, or con- 
sciousness as we know it; something of which matter and 
thought are merely special forms, appearances, expressions,— 
the only ones indeed that we can know, and that only by 
means of one of these themselves, but which are, never- 
theless, far from being exhaustive of the transcendent nature 
of that One Eternal Substance and Power at the bottom of 
these things that we know, as well as of innumerable other 
possible presentations of itself of which we can know 
nothing.” 
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This God-idea is Spinoza’s, Goethe’s, Schleiermacher’s, 
Kant’s (on the speculative side), and Herbert Spencer's. Mr. 
Graham goes on to expound it eloquently in a manner 
which, to my mind, is much more acceptable than Mr. Spen- 
cer’s presentation. The defects in the latter’s theory of the 
Unknowable are mostly avoided by our author; for his 
qualifications for treating such a theme philosophically are 
superior to Mr. Spencer’s, while on the other hand, in 
properly scientific knowledge and generalization, of course 
there is no comparison to be made between the two, I 
would not have any one get the impression from this im- 
perfect abstract of a few of Mr. Graham’s illuminating 
pages that his attitude toward the Spencerian system is 
that of a hostile critic: it is that of a discriminating 
admirer. It is surely time now that the Evolution Philos- 
ophy should receive more judicial treatment than has yet 
befallen it. We who have welcomed it when its right to a 
place was yet contested by bigots are precisely those upon 
whom the obligation to make a thorough appraisal of it free 
from the bias of mere conservatism or of equally irrational, 
pure enthusiasm is most binding. It is now in season for 
the Spencerian doctrine to be settling into its place among 
the many schemes of thought which attempt to solve the 
problem of the universe. Not one of them all is ever likely 
to be perfect, while in every one that has proceeded from a 
truthful mind there must be no small measure of truth and 
help. Mr. Spencer will now, it is probable, meet the same 
good fortune which has been the lot of other great thinkers, 
that no small portion of his thought will be better ex- 
pounded by his disciples than by himself. The modifica- 
tions and additions and explanations which the most 
capable of his followers will inevitably make will, perhaps, 
be accepted in large degree by himself as a more satis- 
factory expression of his real thought than his own First 
Principles now are to himself. 

In a still greater proportion, the philosophic world will 
consider these changes as demanded by inward consistency 
in the synthetic philosophy. Among these editings of the 
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Spencerian system, Mr. Graham will deserve high rank. 
His doctrine of God receives a much better statement than 
that given in the First Principles, and probably it really 
expresses the faith of many of the strongest evolutionists 
far more faithfully. There is a large amount of positive 
knowledge of God, concerning which The Creed of Sci- 
ence does not hesitate to be outspoken: “ Though so much 
is inaccessible, we may even now know something of this 
noumenal Existence and ultimate Power. We can know 
its existence, infinity, eternity, universal agency and effi- 
cacy, and its final utter incomprehensibility....We can 
know something more, and what more immediately con- 
cerns us than the universal and negative predicates just 
named. We can know the sides of his nature that this 
universal Being has turned to us, the small illuminated 
segment of the vast, inscrutable sphere of existence. We 
may know the manifestations of this transcendent Power 
both in ourselves and in the external world. This, knowl- 
edge, science, and a sound philosophy rightly interpreting 
the facts and conclusions of science, provide us with... . 
The Ultimate Reality in the universe is God. The concep- 
tion . . . coincides in its main features * with that of Spencer, 
though he was by no means the first to propound it or to 
shape it forth to the world.” 

I do not find myself in accord with all of Mr. Graham’s 
theology. His “seemingly pantheistic notion” is not the 
weaker for its pantheism; but, when he rejects decisively the 
attributes of personality and consciousness, because in our 
knowledge of the transcendent Power the chief fact “is 
precisely its freedom from all the limits which govern and 
bind our finite being,” he seems to be somewhat tricked by 
words. If, however, he means, as he probably does, that 
all that is high and valuable to our minds in the facts of 
personality and consciousness is present in God, only in 
combination with other powers which make the joint attri- 





*“In its main features ; for, as stated, we recognize one element, the most im- 
portant of all, namely, purpose, which is omitted alike from the substance of Spi- 
noza and the Ultimate Reality of Spencer. 
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butes something to us inconceivable, something which 
consequently we cannot name, while we must believe that 
it is something very far above, not in the least below, our 
human being, then his doctrine is both religious and philo- 
sophic. Mr. Graham does not appreciate mysticism at its 
true value. In his chapter “On the Materialism of Atoms 
and Forces,” he ably vindicates the place of thought as a 
“unique and indestructible and increasing energy”; but, 
here, he will not allow the validity of the religious sense, 
and is disposed to refer to Nature, in her manifold forms of 
grace and power, the emotions wrongly referred to God as 
their author. In communion with nature he strongly be- 
lieves, but not in what theologians and the religious world 
tern? inspiration. In this respect, he makes the mistake of 
improperly limiting both the divine agency in itself and the 
mysterious possibilities of our minds. It is no valid answer 
to state that mysticism and communion with the divine 
mind are less common now than in the Middle Ages. The 
march of the intellect of the race is not so easy that it can 
always carry along with it all the good of all the past, nor 
is the advance so straightforward and perpetually onward 
that humanity does not now and again go back for some 
benefit rashly abandoned. We must beware of limiting 
thought in its upper stories. The poet is always here, a 
protestant whom the savant and the philosopher do well to 
heed, when he, as well as the Deity, of whom he writes, 
careless of the bonds of our little systems, smiles 


“ At Thought’s own substance made a cage for Thought, 
And Truth locked fast with her own master-key.” 


I suspect no little latent, insidious power of deception in 
the word “ Nature,” which our author would substitute for 
“God” in this instance. One of the most patent idols of 
the present generation is this very “ Nature,” undefined, 
generally, and often meaningless, if it be not a mere syno- 
nyme for the one Power of which what we call external 
nature is a vast and various manifestation. To change 
somewhat an old proverb familiar to the copy-books of a 
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former generation, Personification is the thief of sense, too 
often. Scarcely anywhere else is its evil effect more pro- 
nounced than in many current writings which emphatically 
reject the idea of God asa mere imagination. Very often, 
nearly all the content of “God” is smuggled into “ Nat- 
ure”; and theology is converted into sound science in a-trice, 
without the least suspicion on the part of the prestidigita- 
teur. 

I have devoted so much space to but one portion of this 
extremely thoughtful work that the remainder must be 
passed over with a mere mention. Two chapters are de- 
voted to fearless discussion of Immortality. Mr. Graham’s 
position is that “our present memory ceases with the body,” 
that our future existence may possibly be some variefy of 
the unconscious life, not to be confounded with what little 
we here know of a few modes of the unconscious, but some- 
thing higher, it may be, than our present conscious frame. 
“ This, at least, appears certain: we shall never escape out 
of the circle of existence into annihilation. We shall 
never get away either from consciousness higher or lower 
than our present, or from something quite other than con- 
sciousness, but quite as important and significant, and 
which yet is as the opposite pole from annihilation. We 
may have full and ample taste of both conscious and uncon- 
scious existence, in ways and modes that we dream not of 
nor can describe, the present life being far from the conclu- 
sion of our ‘strange, eventful history.’” The views here 
expounded with great force, candor, and feeling, deserve of* 
themselves an article as long as this. The same is true of 
the remaining chapters of the first book of The Creed of 
Science, which treat more especially the moral creed: “ On 
Man and his Development,” “On Human Nature and its 
Capacities for Virtue,” “On Free-will and Man’s Automa- 
tism.”’ Here, as elsewhere, the reader will be rewarded with 
the fresh contribution to thought of a mind of ripe culture, 
of philosophic training, in sympathy with the spirit of his 
own day, yet careful of the pure legacies of price which we 
have received. The style of the book has a refined force 
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and a chaste beauty, which are very uncommon in works of 
its class. 

The second book is given to an exposition of the Gospel 
and the Social Creed of Science, and its chapters are suc- 
cessively entitled “ Pessimism and Positive Science,” “ The 
Message and the Promises to Mankind,” “To the Poor.” 
Science and socialism, humanity and the scientific logic of 
society, Mr. Graham here seeks to conciliate. In his last 
book on the Future of Religion and Morals, after examining 
“Objections to the Evolution Ethics,” he essays another 
conciliation between the old and the new ethics. The 
ethical portion of the work is at least as valuable as those 
more theological portions from which I have quoted. Numer- 
ous passages which I had marked for quotation must with 
reluctance be abandoned. Mr. Graham’s place in the estima- 
tion of those who will carefully read this Creed of Science 
cannot fail to be high. His grasp is strong, his outlook 
wide, his sympathies full. He is a welcome addition to the 
ranks of those who defend the faith that the “ world is the 


sign manual of the word.” Too often in these partial days 
of physical science, when the large influx of new truth 
almost sweeps away from our sight and appreciation the 
truths of older days and longer siege, still true and funda- 
mental, it happens that 


“Our eyes 
Are armed, but we are strangers to the stars, 
And strangers to the mystic beast and bird, 
And strangers to the plant and to the mine. 
The injured elements say, ‘ Not in us’; 
And night and day, ocean and continent, 
Fire, plant, and mineral say, ‘ Not in us,’ 
And haughtily return us stare for stare. 
For we invade them impiously for gain ; 
We devastate them unreligiously, 
And coldly ask their portage, not their lore.” 


So with all our intellectual conquests, 


“ We thieves 
And pirates of the universe, shut out 
Daily to a more thin and outward rind, 
Turn pale and starve.” 
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Would we know the 


“Sweet affluence of love and song, 
The rich results of the divine consents 
Of man and earth, of world beloved and lover, 
The nectar and ambrosia,” 


we must follow those who, 


“ Preferring things to names, 
Were unitarians of thé united world, 
And, wheresoever their clear eye-beams fell, 
Caught the footsteps of the Same!” 

Mr. Graham is such a Unitarian of faith and science, of 
gospel and law. Refreshed and quickened by his words, I 
would hope for them a wider circle of readers, knowing that 
very few books treating these same subjects better deserve 
our close attention. N. P. GILMAN. 





FICHTE AND HIS POPULAR WORKS.* 
II. 


Froberg, on the 12th of May, 1794, writes: “I look with 
great confidence to Fichte, who is daily expected here 
[Jena].” Six days after this was written, Fichte arrived, and 
on the 23d of the same month delivered his first lecture. 
He won the hearts and minds of his hearers, and at once 
became the most popular professor in the University. On 
the 7th of December, of this year, Froberg again writes . 
“ Fichte is believed in, as Reinhold [his predecessor] never 
was believed in. They understand him even less than they 
did his predecesser, but they believe in him all the more 
obstinately on that account.... The spirit of Fichte’s phi- 
losophy is a proud and bold spirit, for which the domain of 
human knowledge, even in its widest extent, is too narrow; 
which opens up new paths at every step it takes; which 
struggles with language, in order to wrest from it words 
enough for its wealth of thought; which does not lead us, 
but seizes us and hurries us along, and whose finger cannot 
touch an object without crushing it to dust.” 


* Popular Works of Fichte. Wm. Smith. Triibner & Co. London. 
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His first course of public lectures was given that he might 
give the students the clearest and highest ideas of their 
duties. Though these lectures were well received by them, 
and in some degree gained for Fichte their confidence, yet, 
at the same time, they stirred up the jealousy of the univer- 
sity authorities. We find, therefore, that his purpose to 
continue the same course through the winter session of 1794 
did not meet with much encouragement. It happened that, 
as the time was so occupied during the week, it was his 
intention to deliver these moral discourses on the Sundays 
at 9 A.M.; and, though the opposition was bitter, he was 
permitted todo so. He was charged with making “a delib- 
erate attempt against the public religious services of the 
country”; but, in the judgment of the Duke (of Saxe- 
Weimar), this was “an utterly groundless suspicion,” and 
he therefore continued his lectures. 

While at Jena, he of course became acquainted with the 
eminent men of the time, among whom were Schiller and 
Goethe. Schiller and Fichte were not altogether unlike, 
both being possessed of an enthusiastic nature. But Goethe 
and Fichte stand in contrast: “the one cold, calm, sar- 
castic, and oracular, the other restless, enthusiastic, impetu- 
ously eloquent; the one looking on men only to scan and 
comprehend them, the other waging ceaseless war with 
their vices, their ignorance, their unworthiness.” But, 
though they thus differed, Goethe found in Fichte’s Theory 
of Science much which was helpful and comforting to him. 
The poet who laughed at metaphysics as pompous words 
wrote to the philosopher: “In my opinion, you will confer 
a priceless benefit on the human race, and make every 
thinking man your debtor, by giving a scientific foundation 
to that upon which Nature seems long ago to have quietly 
agreed with herself. For myself, I shall owe you my best 
thanks, if you reconcile me to the philosophers, whom I can- 
not do without, and with whom, notwithstanding, I never 
could unite.” 

To his ordinary duties, Fichte added the farther one of 
editing, in part, The Philosophical Journal, to which the 
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leading thinkers contributed. This soon led him into 
trouble ; for, in 1798, Froberg sent in an essay ‘* On the Defi- 
nition of the Idea of Religion.” With this essay Fichte, in 
the main, agreed; yet he felt that it was calculated to give 
an erroneous impression. He therefore prefaced the essay 
with a short paper of his own, “On the Grounds of our 
Faith in a Divine Government of the World.” In this 
paper, he gave his doctrine concerning God, which was very 
different from the current conception of Deity. In particu- 
lar was he opposed to the argument from design. For, 
according to Fichte, we call phenomena into existence: how, 
then, can we hope from the attributes, qualities, and rela- 
tions of the outward world, all of which are the product and 
growth of our minds, to prove the existence of the Divine 
Being? He insists that our starting-point must be the idea 
of duty: “from this, and our faith in the inevitable conse- 
quences of moral action, arises our belief in a principle of 
moral order in the world; and this principle is God” 
(Smith). 

The conclusion of this paper sums up Fichte’s belief at 
this time about God: “It is an error to say that it is doubt- 
ful whether or not there isa God. It is not doubtful, but 
the most certain of all certainties — nay, the foundation of 
all other certainties, the one absolutely valid objective 
truth — that there is a moral order in the world; that to 
every rational being is assigned his particular place in that 
order, and the work which he has to do....On the other 
hand, no one who reflects a moment, and honestly avows 
the result of his reflection, can remain in doubt that the 
conception of God as a particular substance is impossible 
and contradictory.” Such ideas of God as these were said 
to be “the coarsest atheism.” So said the opponents of our 
philosopher. These ideas were “openly opposed, not only 
to Christian, but even to natural religion.” It is difficult 
for us to repress the thought that too often the purest and 
clearest thoughts of God become coarse and dark after they 
have been filtered through the brains of those who deal only 
with the so-called practical. Fichte an atheist! Then, who 
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is theistic? The copies of the journal in which Froberg’s 
essay and Fichte’s paper appeared were confiscated by the 
Ducal Government. Fichte was to be reprimanded for want 
of caution, but to retain his professorship. There was no 
justice in this, he thought; and he would not submit to it. 
He therefore withdrew from Jena, and by permission of the 
King of Prussia took up his residence in Berlin, July, 1799. 
Frederick William thought the good God could take care of 
himself: at least, it was not a matter for his interference. 

From Berlin, Fichte wrote to his wife: “ You probably 
wish to know how I live. For many reasons, the weightiest 
of which lie in myself and in my cough, I cannot keep up 
the early rising. Six o’clock is generally my earliest. I go 
to my writing-desk, so that I am not altogether idle, 
although I do not get on as I could wish. I am now work- 
ing at the Vocation of Man.” This work was published in 
the year 1799, and its aim is to give a clear and popular 
exposition of Fichte’s philosophy. The work is divided 
into three books, “ Doubt,” “ Knowledge,” “Faith.” The 
question whose answer we seek is, “ What am I myself, and 
what is my vocation?” and its answer is to be found only 
after a careful examination of myself. 

In “ Doubt” is given the answer of “ Nature Philosophy.” 
As I look around on the plant and animal life, I find “ every- 
thing that exists is determined throughout: it is what it is 
and nothing else; ...and it is absolutely impossible it 
should be otherwise. ... In every stage of being, an antece- 
dent is necessarily supposed, from which and through which 
alone the present has arisen.” Underlying all things are 
manifesting powers or a manifesting power, and “all objects 
in nature are but the powers under certain determinate 
forms.” Each power in nature is limited by the other 
powers of nature, so that everything produced is the com- 
bined product of the nature of the power and the limita- 
tions put upon it by the other powers. To change, therefore, 
in thought the position of a grain of sand is to conceive of 
the whole infinite past as being different from what it was. 
The plant is a manifestation of the “formative power,” the 

5 
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animal of the “power of motion,” I of the “thinking 
power.” “I myself, with all that I call mine, am a link in 
this chain of rigid necessity of nature.....Iam that which 
the man-forming power of nature could and necessarily must 
become.” My freedom is a delusion. “I stand under the 
inexorable power of rigid Necessity: should she have des- 
tined me to become a fool and a profligate, a fool and a prof- 
ligate without doubt I shall become; should she have des- 
tined me to be wise and good, wise and good I shall doubt- 
less be. There is neither blame nor merit to her or to me. 
She stands under her own laws, I under hers. ... My in- 
quiry is closed, and my desire of knowledge satisfied. Yet 
I struggle, I would be free, I would love. I would know 
joy and grief ;‘but here I am — indeed I am not, but some- 
thing is, what isit? I know not: fettered and in agony, I 
am conscious; and yet it is not I who is conscious, but a 
power not I, and yet which makes me feel I am I. Iam 
free and not free, myself and not myself. O intolerable 
hell, is there no deliverance?” These words of mine in 


some measure describe the agony in which, according to 
Fichte, one finds himself after he has sought an answer to 
his question in so-called “ Nature Philosophy.” 


In this condition, the seeker is found by the Spirit of 
Knowledge, the instructions of which spirit are given in the 
second book, “ Knowledge.” 


Spirit.— Canst thou not recognize an object by sight or hearing with- 
out knowing that thou seest or hearest ? 

I.— By no means. 

Spirit.— Then, in all perception, thou perceivest only thine own con- 
dition? 

I.— True. 

Spirit.— But you transfer what is in you,—your sensations to objects 
out of thyself: you add to a sensation perceived an object not perceived, 
do you not ? 

I,— This is all true, and now seems very strange to me. 

Spirit— But perhaps you have an organ whereby you perceive the 
object in itself? 

I.— I confess [ have no such organ. 

Spirit.— Yet one would suppose you had, for you add to a knowledge 
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which you have a knowledge which you have not: you add objects 
themselves to a consciousness of objects. 

I.— But I assume that my sensations must have a cause. I have at 
all times presupposed a cause, and every one who thinks will likewise 
be constrained to do the same. 

Spirit.— You will perceive, however, that, in all this, you have not got- 
ten beyond yourself: the object is but a consciousness of your own sup- 
position that there is an object. The outside world is then a supposition 
of your own, is that it? 

I.—No: I have a firmer grasp on it than that. I know that there is 
au outer world in the same way as I know I am I. 

Spirt.— It is intuition. You are conscious of this objective world 
which is wholly in you, as out of you, by intuition? 

I.—So I hold: when I contemplate my sensations, there arises in me, 
in accordance with my yery nature, a cognition of existences outside 
of me. 

Spirit.— This joining of your sensations by intuition to objects is done 
by a process of thought, you say? 

I.— True. 

Spirit— What then, if you please, after all, is this conjoining of sen- 
sations to supposed objects but thought? Have you yet gotten outside 
of yourself? 

I— No. 

Spirit.— This, then, is true, that our consciousness of things outside of 
ourselves is absolutely nothing more than the product of our own pre- 
sentative faculty. We produce simply what we know. You seek free- 
dom: surely, you are now free; for all is your own creation. You feared 
lest you should become the slave of the material world. That world 
has vanished. 

I.— True; and with it, deceitful spirit, have vanished my own powers, 
my purposes, and my own being. For all are but creatures of my mind, 
pictures floating before me,— no, not even that; for my own conscious- 
ness is itself a picture floating before what, what,— ay, what? Is this 
the end of knowledge? 

Spirit— Yes. But arouse yourself. 


Thus, the seeker has been made to see that in the specu- 
lations of knowledge there is no hope. But Fichte does 
not leave him hopeless. In his third book, “ Faith,” he points 
out the only way to truth. “Terrible spirit, thy discourse 
has smitten me to the ground”; and yet I feel myself 
stretching forward to that which is not presentation, as all 
knowledge is. I am aroused by a voice “in the innermost 
depths of my soul,” proclaiming that, “Not merely to know, 
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vut according to thy knowledge to do, is thy vocation.” 
But, before I can take a step in advance, I must have “faith, 
—that voluntary acquiescence in the view which is natu- 
rally presented to us... . It is not knowledge, but a resolu- 
tion of the will to admit the validity of knowledge.” I am 
free, because I have resolved to believe in my freedom. I 
have no desire to prove my freedom to others or to make 
them acknowledge their freedom: it is beyond argument, 
because beyond knowledge; it is simply unwavering faith. 
I am free, and free “to direct all my attention” to one 
point; “namely, what I ought to do.” “Let me seek only 
that which I ought to seek, and I shall find; let me ask 
only that which I ought to ask, and I shall receive an an- 
swer.... I shall not desire to know aught beyond this: .. . 
my world is the object and sphere of my duties, and abso- 
lutely nothing more.” Thus it is that “we do not act be- 
cause we know, but know because we are called upon to 
act: the practical reason is the root of all reason.” 

This “I ought” opens up for us the other life, as we 
sometimes term it. We will to do; but, though our act 
affects the material world about us, the feelings and motives 
which prompted the act have had no effect on this material 
world. Are they wasted? Not if this universe of God is 
in earnest; and it is. These motives, then, have an influ- 
ence not in a world of sense, but in a supersensual world, 
where will is “the efficient living principle, as motion is the 
efficient living principle of the world of sense.” “I stand 
in the centre of two entirely opposite worlds: a visible 
world, in which action is the only moving power; and an 
invisible and absolutely incomprehensible world, in which 
will is the ruling principle. 1 am one of the primitive 
forces of both these worlds. My will embraces both.... 
I am a member of two orders: the one purely spiritual, in 
which I act by my will alone; the other sensuous, in which 
I operate by my deed.” 

“One idea now stands before me, in fixed and perfect 
shape”: it is that “the law of the supersensual world is 
a Will... eternal, unchangeable, on which we may se- 
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curely and infallibly rely.” This sublime Will gathers into 
himself every moral resolution of finite beings, and gives it a 
result. Thus is it through duty and obedience we approach 
the Infinite Will: moral obedience is the “nerve” which 
unites the finite and the Infinite; conscience is the “light- 
beam on which we came forth from the bosom of the Infi- 
nite.... There is nothing real, lasting, imperishable in me 
but these two elements,—the voice of conscience and my 
free obedience”: these are eternal, and make me immortal 
now and forever. Our prayer is: “Sublime and Living 
Will, named by no name, compassed by no thought! I may 
well raise my soul to Thee, for Thou and I are not divided. 
Thy voice sounds within me, mine resounds in Thee: all 
my thoughts, if they be good and true, live in Thee also.” 
Our song is found in “ Adonais,” these lines being the key- 
note :— 
“ The One remains, the many change and pass. 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 


We notice that Fichte has advanced nearer personal 
theism since writing the article which brought upon him 
the charge of atheism. The Sublime Will may be related 
to the “ moral principle,” which, said he, is God; but it is 
a higher evolution of that principle: we have a personal 
will instead of an impersonal principle. 

May, 1805, found Fichte Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Erlangen; and, while there, he delivered his 
lectures on the “ Nature of the Scholar,” a short account 
of whose contents we have already given. In the spring 
of 1806, he published another of his popular works, The 
Doctrine of Religion. The full title of the work is The 
Way toward the Blessed Life; or, The Doctrine of Religion. 
It is the most important of his later writings. In this work, 
Fichte’s thought is directed to the religious aspect of his 
theory: he wishes to make our faith in the Divine more 
than a mere inference from the moral sense. With the 
hope of doing this, he goes, as he believes, to the bottom 
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facts in thought. What is knowledge, cognition? It is the 
representation, description, recognition, by means of char- 
acter and sign. What does it re-present, picture? It 
imperfectly represents the Higher Being; in a word, it is 
the image or reflection of the Highest and Ultimate. 
“Thus, the actual Life of Knowledge is, at bottom, the 
essential Being of the Absolute in itself, and nothing else ; 
and, between the Absolute, or God, and knowledge in its 
deepest roots, there is no separation or distinction, but both 
merge completely into one.” Consciousness now becomes 
the self-revelation of the Absolute, and the Absolute is the 
substance of all phenomena. Consciousness contains noth- 
ing which does not rest upon and image forth the higher 
and infinite Reality. To attain to this knowledge is Bless- 
edness. When, through love of this knowledge, we no 
longer cherish the desire to be something ourselves, but 
renounce ourselves sincerely, wholly, and radically, so that 
God alone remains, then he becomes for us the all in all. 
“ As soon as man, by an act of the highest freedom, surren- 
ders and lays aside his personal, individual freedom and 
independence, he becomes a partaker of the only true 
Being, the Divine, and of all the blessedness that is con- 
tained therein.” This whole thought, it seems to me, can 
be put into Bible language thus: As soon as we can say, 
“Not mine, but thy will be done,” we may also say, “ All 
thine is mine.” 

It is impossible for us to thmk Fichte has put the belief 
in the being of Deity upon any firmer basis than that of 
faith. He does not prove God’s being: he assumes it; and 
this we must all do, and do do in every act and thought. In 
two of his sonnets, Fichte gives us his whole Doctrine 
of Religion; and, if carefully read, they give us as clear, if 
not a clearer, idea of his teachings as his lectures : — 


“ The perennial One 
Lives in my life and seeth in my sight. 


“God only is,— and God is naught but life! 
And yet thou knowest, and I know with thee. 
If such a thing as knowing then can be, 





Lydia Maria Child. 


Must it not be a knowing of God’s life? 

‘ Gladly to His my life I would resign ; 

But, oh! how find it? If ’tis ever brought 

Into my knowing, it becomes a thought, 

Clad with thought’s garb like other thoughts of mine.’ 
The obstacle, my friend, is very clear : 

It is thyself. Whate’er can die resign, 

And God alone will hence breathe in thy breath. 
Note well what may survive this partial death, 
Then shall the hull to thee as hull appear, 

And thou shalt see unveiled the life divine.” * 


Jan. 27, 1814, this prophet and seer passed away. We 
seek in Fichte not facts, but inspiration. When we feel 
that we are clay, or that life is only breath, we turn to his 
inspired and inspiring pages. While reading, a quiet joy 
takes possession of us; and, though the understanding may 
not comprehend all, yet the soul gives its assent, and we 
come away cheered and strengthened. We are led to thor- 
ough self-examination and to righteousness in life by his 
teachings, so that no more apt words come to us with which 
to close than those on his tomb: — 

THE TEACHERS SHALL SHINE 
AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT; 


AND THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AS THE STARS FOREVER AND EVER. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD AND MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD.+ 


PART II. 


The impulse which Miss Edgeworth gave to juvenile liter- 
ature has never died out, and we pass naturally with it to 
the life of her who issued in America the first children’s 
magazine. “Here comes Philothea, her face all aglow.” 
And these half-quizzical lines give us a far better idea of 
Mrs. Child than the very unlike portrait to be seen in these 


* From § Schwe ler’ 8 History of Philos 
yaa Maria Child. sophy. a Sqmetien Sketch by Whittier, 
and ‘ok = kane Wendell Phillips. Boston : Houghton fin & Co. 1883. 
The Priendsh hips of Mary Mitford. Edite by ¢ the E Rev. A. G. L’ Estrange. 
New 4 Harper Brothers. 1882. 
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letters. Of all beautiful women, Mrs. Child was perhaps 
the most beautiful to those who loved her; and this not so 
much on account of the exquisite form and color of the 
mask she wore as because the soul took such triumphant 
possession of her whole body. 

Her complexion had the delicacy and freshness of the 
‘“‘apple-blossoms,” of which her brother, Dr. Francis, once 
said, as he might have said of her, that they seemed “ more 
and more beautiful” every year of his life. 

Her eyes glowed with a warm fire or danced with child- 
like merriment; and, when her hair was as white as snow, 
it still reminded us of the rippling brown curls which fell 
from her open brow when she first became a wife. 

Her whole being was fired with a sacred enthusiasm, 
which was not only felt by herself, but was evident to 
others, as pervading her to her very fingers’ ends. 

-And this enthusiasm was persistent and loyal. She did 
not give up the cause she advocated or the wretch whom 
she befriended, because the world turned a cold shoulder on 
the first or she found herself mistaken in the character 
of the second. The sacred warmth of her nature fired the 
selfishness and indolence of all those who came in contact 
with her, and they could no more refrain from warming 
under it than the gold within the smelting-pot could defy 
the furnace. Her face, always full of expression, flushed 
with every emotion to the very last, like that of a young 
girl; and it always seemed to the writer like a translucent 
vase through which a soft but intense light shone. 

Her beauty, her devotion, her power of loving faithfully 
even when disappointed, she seems to have owed to her 
Francis blood; for such traits have been conspicuous in 
other members of that family. 

There is still living a woman, who inherits it in a double 
stream from both father and mother, who wears the same 
glowing charm, and has shown in a life of many trials and 
much discipline the very characteristics that have rendered 
Mrs. Child illustrious. 

How little she thought of the influences which had shaped 
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her possibilities, an amusing incident will illustrate. About 
ten years before Mrs. Child’s death, we happened to be 
engaged on a genealogical history of the Francis family; 
and, finding a gap in the record, we wrote to Mrs. Child, 
asking for the name of her father’s mother. By the next 
mail came the following reply : — 
Way-anp, Aug. 30, 1870. 

Dear Friend,—I never took the slightest interest in the genealogy of 
my family on either side. I do not know the Christian names of either 
of my grandfathers, nor anything concerning their whereabouts. My 


mother’s name before her marriage was Susannah Rand. My grand- 
mother’s name on either side I do not know. 


Yours truly, L. Marra CuHILp. 


A year or two ago, while we were sitting beside a very 
distinguished artist, she suddenly turned round and exe 
claimed: “I don’t think you will like me. Do you like 
people with freaks?” In the midst of a hearty burst of 
laughter, we were able to assure her that, while we did not 
like freaks at all, we yet dearly loved a good many eccentric 


people in spite of their freaks. Now, Mrs. Child was a 
person who had “freaks”; and it is necessary to say, just 
here, that this note was not the consequence of a freak. 
Although she did not care for her own antecedents, she was 
not displeased by the inquiry; for she volunteered a certain 
amount of information which was not needed. And the 
amusing part of the whole thing was that she was named 
for the grandmother whose name she did not know, Lydia 
Convers Francis. 

Although the volume before us is entitled Letters of Lydia 
Maria Child, yet it is probably, when we consider Whittier’s 
Biographical Sketch and Wendell Phillips’ Appendix, the 
only attempt at a life that this generation will see. Judged 
in this way, a way that the authors would probably consider 
very unfair, it is a bitter disappointment. The proof-read- 
ers were no more skilful than when they turned over the 
sheets of Maria Edgeworth’s Life. The friends of Mrs. Child 
should insist upon a uniform edition of her works, which 


shall in some fit way emphasize the enthusiasm that her life 
6 
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commanded. Meanwhile, let us try to fill in a few of the 
gaps of the story. 

The Francises of Francis Court, who afterward succeeded 
to the estate of Combe Florey, a name made pleasant to us 
by joyous associations with Sydney Smith, were of the same 
stock, it is said, as the English progenitors of Richard Fran- 
cis, who came from Norfolk, England, to Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1636. He removed to Medford before 1646; but, when 
he died at the age of eighty-one, he was laid near his wife’s 
kindred in the old burying-ground at Cambridge. His de- 
scendant, the Parkman professor, who found it pleasant to 
look back, was glad to reset the old stone and deepen the 
worn letters which recorded the fact. Richard Francis and 
Alice Wilcox had seven children, of whom only two lived 
long enough to marry. Stephen, the eldest child, born in 
Cambridge, married Hannah Hall of Medford, where he 
was a prominent citizen, but not one of his four children 
survived him or left descendants. 

John, the third child, born at Medford in 1650, is the 
ancestor of all the branches in New England. He held 
important positions in the town, and was given the first seat 
in church. His wife was Lydia Cooper. From their son 
Stephen, born in 1691, was descended David Francis, the 
father of the well-known publisher, who encouraged Mrs. 
Child to issue her Juvenile Miscellany, as one of the liberal 
firm of Munroe and Francis. 

From Nathaniel, born in 1692, descended Dr. Francis of 
Harvard College and Lydia Maria Child; and from Eben- 
ezer, born in 1708, descended the well-known merchant of 
that name, now represented by the families of Mason, Bow- 
ditch, and Thayer in Massachusetts, as well as the Grants, 
Osbornes, and Lows in Kennebunk, Maine, and whose off- 
shoots are to be found in Western New York and Ohio. 

Wherever found, the Francis name carried with it charac- 
teristics of dignity, independence, and straightforward moral 
worth, which any one might be proud to claim. 

It is with John’s son, Nathaniel, that our story has to do. 
He and his wife Sarah lived at “ Menotomy,” or what is 
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now called Arlington. They had four sons. The second, 
Benjamin, born in 1734, was brought up as a weaver, a trade 
that was very lucrative in those early days. From his mother, 
Sarah, whose family name no one has discovered, a fiery 
infusion must have darted through his staid Francis blood. 
He was a “stalwart” liberty man in the best sense of that 
remarkable adjective, and so good a shot that he is said to 
have killed five men at Concord bridge. He had married 
Lydia Convers, an orphan niece of Dr. Convers of Woburn, 
by whom he had ten children. In spite of this, the first revo- 
lutionary gun carried him away from wife and loom to the 
distant field. He served for four years, passed through many 
battles, and endured the sharpest sufferings. When he pro- 
cured his discharge, he returned to find his family destitute, 
and immediately resumed his work as a weaver. His fourth 
son, named Convers for his mother’s family, was the father 
of Dr. Convers Francis and Lydia Maria Child. Mr. Whit- 
tier gives the name as David; but that belonged, as we have 
shown, to another branch. Convers Francis was a very 
intelligent boy. His teacher begged the old weaver to give 
him more time to study; but the family needed his labor, 
and, like many of the most distinguished men of the same 
generation, he never went to school more than six weeks 
or two months in any year. We have no need to pity these 
men. They turned mature eyes to the pages they pon- 
dered, and had a better than college training. In 1780, 
Convers was apprenticed to a Medford baker; and here he 
remained until 1787. His father had removed to that town 
in 1764. The baker’s sons lent him books, and helped him 
in the long evenings to read, write, and cipher; and, in his 
twenty-third year, he married one Susannah Rand, and set 
up in West Cambridge for himself. “She had a simple, 
loving heart, and a spirit busy in doing good,” wrote her 
son, the Parkman professor, in later years, and goes on to 
tell us how she loved flowers, and taught him to help her 
in the garden. Of his father, he wrote: “He was the most 
intensely industrious man, I think, that I ever knew. He 
was sturdy, and a great lover of right and freedom. His 
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opinions sometimes became prejudices, and they were very 
strong. He detested slavery and its apologists. It was 
pleasant to hear him say a little before his death, ‘I rejoice 
that my first vote was given for General Washington, and 
my last for Colonel Fremont.’” When we remember that 
Susannah was the mother and Convers the father of Lydia 
Maria Child, we can trace in these two quotations the 
sources of her strength and of her weakness. 

In the year 1800, Convers Francis built a new house and 
bakery in Medford; but he had already been living there 
for some time, for the old Revolutionary soldier had 
died in his son’s house in that town as early as 1798. 
Lydia was seven years younger than her brother. And the 
two were the youngest of a family of six. In this new 
house, Lydia was born in 1802; but it was her great misfor- 
tune that her mother died when she was only twelve years 
old,— her great misfortune, for she lost the tender influence 
which her brother prized all his life. She had special need 
of it, being formed somewhat after the likeness of the old 
Revolutionary soldier. Both she and her brother, Dr. 
Francis, inherited from their mother an intense love of nat- 
ure, of flowers, birds, unfolding buds, and all suggestive 
things. Such lives as theirs are an evolution of forces far 
out of sight; and, in Lydia, we find united to the rugged 
force of a peasant woman the inspiration of an artist and 
a refinement of delicate traits, such as we are accustomed 
to refer to aristocratic birth alone. 

As there was no one to take charge of her in Medford, 
Lydia went soon after her mother’s death to a married sister 
in Maine. Mary Francis had married Warren Preston, a 
young lawyer of Norridgewock, whom the passing genera- 
tion remember as Judge Preston. She must have had a 
fair share of the ability which distinguished the name ; for, i 
of her five children, two are well known to the liberal 
church,— Susan, who married the Rev. Dexter Clapp of 
New Orleans, and Mary, now the widow of Major George 
Stearns. 

In the year 1814, Norridgewock might be considered a 
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frontier town. Bears, wolves, and foxes were at that time 
the terror of farmers who lived much nearer to the sea- 
coast. Society must have been in. a most primitive condi- 
tion; and, at the very moment when her glowing, impulsive 
nature most needed a forming hand, there was probably no 
one to suggest the value of self-surrender in trifles, or those 
restraints which form the very backbone of all human inter- 
course. She came back to her brother’s house in Water- 
town the moment she was twenty-one, which seems to 
imply that the wilderness had then no special charms for 
her. She had read and thought and written a great deal 
during her absence ; and, now, an article of Dr. Palfrey’s on 
the value of the early history of New England, in the 
North American, roused the imagination, which had been 
restless ever since she first read “* Waverley.” In less thana 
year, before she was twenty-two, she published the pretty 
little story of Hobomok, an Indian romance. “I never 
shall forget,” said her brother when he was an old man, 
“the little chamber in my house at Watertown, where she 
wrote her first book.” This was followed in six years by 
a little cook-book, called The Frugal Housewife, which 
went through thirty-five editions! This was the fruit of 
her early life in Maine. We wish we could see a new 
edition of it. Modern cooking schools and modern cookery 
books invariably cater to the taste of those who live in 
luxury. Mrs. Child’s book was meant for those who were 
poor. She showed people how to make broth instead of 
bouillon, brown bread instead of “angel’s food,” and to 
cook simple, inexpensive desserts rather than méringues 
or soufflés. 

Mrs. Child was greater than any work she ever undertook, 
and we think the volume before us gives very small idea of 
the expectation and intellectual movement which followed 
some of her earliest undertakings. No child who read the 
Juvenile Miscellany edited by her will ever forget the excite- 
ment that the appearance of each number caused. Never 
did any one cater so wisely and so well for the unfolding 
mind. After the lapse of half a century, the mere names 
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of some of the stories, “‘ Garafelia,” “ Ferdinand and Zoe,” 
“The Easter Eggs,” and so on, bring vivid pictures of past 
delight before us. The Juvenile Miscellany was not, as Mr. 
Whittier thought, the first magazine published for children 
in the English tongue. It was only the first in America; 
but, in simplicity, directness, and moral influence, it remains 
superior to any of the illustrated magazines of to-day. It 
was published for eight years, from 1826 to 1834; and 
the writer of these lines well remembers what a grievance 
it was that it always came on Saturday. The children sat 
on the stone steps of their house doors all the way up and 
down Chestnut Street in Boston, waiting for the carrier. 
He used to cross the street, going from door to door ina 
zigzag fashion ; and the fortunate possessor of the first copy 
found a crowd of little ones hanging over her shoulder from 
the steps above. And, then, we went to supper early on 
Saturdays; for families were large, and every child went 
to his bath, that the dear old Sunday morning might be 
greeted with renewed purity and in fresh linen! How for- 
lorn we were if the carrier was late! 

The letters from New York, ranging from 1843 to 1845, 
created a literary sensation as they appeared. They were 
published, if we remember rightly, twice a week. The 
counting-room of the Courier was filled by an eager crowd, 
half an hour before the proper time, on the days when they 
were expected. The paper came damp from the press, and 
many a delicate glove bore traces of the fervor with which 
the owner had grasped the sheet. Men read it as they 
walked slowly up School Street. Young women ran into 
Munro and Francis’ bookstore for their first glimpse. 
These letters were read aloud at the tea-table, and the 
next day everybody passed their bright sayings along. 
And, when they were gathered into volumes, Junius him- 
self never commanded a readier sale. 

Whether Philothea is written so that it may be considered 
in a day of advanced scholarship as a trustworthy picture 
of Athenian life must admit of question. We knew many 
things about Aspasia then, but we did not know how Aris- 
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tophanes had maligned her. The Progress of Religious 
Ideas, which Lydia probably thought would best preserve 
her own memory, is already historically useless; but these 
books will always be pure and delightful reading. They 
are largely and in the best sense autobiographical, and the 
autobiography is that of one of the rarest of God’s children. 
To the varied gifts of their author, the Letters from New 
York bear ample testimony. Some of the best of them 
are quoted in the charming Life of Ole Bull, lately given 
to us by his wife;* and there we read of the bower of rest 
that Mrs. Child’s warm heart prepared at Wayland for the 
tired artist, when the falsehood and ingratitude of mankind 
had made his very soul sick. 

While her literary power was developing in this startling 
way, Lydia Francis had married. Her husband was David 
Lee Child, a young and able lawyer, whose career was 
sadly complicated, the biographer thinks, by his strong anti- 
slavery views. At the outset, this man was full of promise. 
His mind was brilliant, his acquisitions great, and he was 
a striking figure in any society he entered. His wife’s 
beautiful tribute to him after he had passed away shows 
how happy they were together in spite of many trials, and 
how his character had softened and become enriched as the 
years rolled away. In her admiration of Bernard Palissy, 
a man who permitted wife and children to starve while he 
passed his time in infatuated pursuit of an “immortal 
glaze,” we see what warm sympathy she always felt for the 
disappointed; and, when she found an opportunity to give 
such sympathy to a man of rare fascinations, love was not 
far behind. 

At some time during his earlier life, Convers Francis had 
purchased some land at Wayland, on which his son James 
had established a home. When his activity ceased, he went 
thither himself; and, in 1852, Mr. and Mrs. Child went 
there also, that the daughter might watch over her father’s 
declining years. Some of the passages in her letters, which 


* Ole Buli. A Memoir. By Sara ©. Bull. With Ole Buli’s “ Violin Notes,” and 


Dr. __ Crosby's “Anatomy of the Violinist." Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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refer to the sacrifices she was supposed to have made and 
the intellectual privileges she was supposed to have lost, 
while she fulfilled this sacred duty, are among the sweetest 
and the most powerful which she has left. What she says 
about her household care being a work of divine art may 
be commended to those young people who share the es- 
thetic craze. 

After the death of Convers Francis, Mrs. Child contin- 
ued to live for twenty-two years on the modest property 
‘he had bequeathed her. All through the activities of her 
anti-slavery career, she had changed her humble home 
often. She never went into any neighborhood so obscure 
that, within a radius of three or four miles, it did not hold 
many who had sat upon doorsteps waiting for the Juvenile 
Miscellany, or who, as young men and women, had not 
found in her their only fit interpreter of art. To them, she 
was the soul of all things fair; and, knowing her poverty 
and reverses, they would gladly have shared with her all 
that field or dairy furnished. She was distrustful of all 
such advances, and soon obtained a reputation for “ offish- 
ness,” which grieved and wounded many. “She was too 
truthful to affect to welcome unwarrantable intruders upon 
her peace,” writes some one. Why should there have been 
any “affectation” about it? Why should not the warm 
heart have been ready to welcome the love which must 
have been sincere, since it came to her in spite of her anti- 
slavery position, or the “stage ride and the pitchfork and 
the bull dog,” with which she told Whittier that she had 
learned to defend her entrenchments? The young and 
enthusiastic forgave what they did not understand, for the 
sake of the debt they owed her; and, one day, she will find 
herself garlanded by their loving arms, in a sphere where 
such defences are unknown. “That woman is the plague of 
my life,” she wrote once of some one who asked questions 
about her literary work. “ What does it matter when the 
Juvenile Miscellany began?” It mattered very much to 
those who recognized it as a leading influence in their lives. 
“Walls of partition rise up everywhere above and below ” 
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between us and “the angels,” she once wrote to Eliza Scud- 
der. That perhaps is safe, for the angels have ways of 
their own; but “ walls of partition” are never good between 
us and our fellows. As life went on, she sometimes recog- 
nized that she had cut herself off from what might have 
been precious. She grew softer as she grew older; and, 
toward the close of life, we find her writing to Lucy 
Osgood: “For my part, I am delighted to find a few 
flowers on the mile-stones, as I pass along. A buttercup 
is as good as a japonica. Somebody put it there who 
remembered that I was going by.” : 

She had many wealthy friends who desired to make her 
life easier; but her sturdy independence made her reject 
their offers, almost without exception. She could give no 
greater proof of her love than by submitting to an obligation. 
To one person only did she ever submit without pain. 

“Judge her by her friends,” said Emerson once, when 
Margaret Fuller was under discussion. Nothing can be more 
delightful than to judge Lydia by her friends. She will 
be always remembered in connection with the anti-slavery 
conflict, although she was broader and deeper than any 
single reform into which she entered. No one can read her 
letters without being sorry that it did not fall to her to 
write the history of that conflict. The glimpses of George 
Thompson, Charles Sumner, Angelina Grimké, John G. Pal- 
frey, and Mattie Griffith are full of vigor and color. Chan- 
ning, Sumner, and Palfrey always candidly confessed how 
much they owed to her counsel and inspiration. Here, too, 
we get some sweet memories of him we used to call “ Frank 
Shaw,” a man of so lofty a life that we hardly like to say of 
him that he has “ gone up higher.” 

Those who remember how Mrs. Chapman speaks of Chan- 
ning in her memoirs of Harriet Martineau will be glad 
that Mrs. Child has written : — 

“ At first, I thought him timid and even time-serving ; but 
I soon discovered that I formed this inference from my igno- 
rance of his character.” The most unbelieving opponent 
will surely accept this testimony, when he remembers by 

7 
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whom it was written. It takes the united judgment of 
many generations to gauge a man like our great Unitarian 
teacher. 

Among Mrs. Child’s friends there is a group of noble 
women of whom no adequate memorial survives. Of such 
were Henrietta Sargent, her faithful friend amid the poverty 
and struggle of her earliest married life, and Lucy and 
Mary Osgood. 

Lucy and Mary, two maiden sist-~s living to fourscore 
years in Medford, were the daughters of the old clergyman 
of Mrs. Child’s native town. “These are women you must 
not fail to know,” said Theodore Parker once, when he was 
driving the present writer past their house. He stopped his 
horse, opened the door, and in a moment we were in the 
midst of one of the New Year parties which Mrs. Child has 
commemorated. All the children of the town were in the 
open parlors, and every little hand held a pretty book. 

Miss Lucy had the sharpest tongue. “Lucy always 
‘ makes’ all the humble pie, but J have to eat it,” said Miss 
Mary, quaintly. Both were remarkable for ready wit, wide 
observation, and clear insight. Miss Lucy was a very hard 
student, and it was often said that what she did not know 
was hardly worth knowing. She was the last survivor; and, 
after her death, Mrs. Child wrote a memorial of her for the 
Independent. For some reason, her pen failed. It was not 
a vivid picture. 

The letters we have been examining preserve many bright 
sayings. Sometimes these sayings are her own, sometimes 
they are those she gathered from her reading or her inter- 
course with men. Of her obscure life in Wayland, she 
wrote: “I seem to those who live in shadows to be cook- 
ing food or mixing medicine; but I am, in fact, making 
divine works of art which will reveal their fair proportions 
in the far eternity. The outward has no power over us 
but that which we voluntarily give it.” Was not this a 
worthy sister of Jane Carlyle? 

“David has signed my will,” she writes soon after her 
father’s death in 1856, “and I have sealed it up, and put 
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it away. It excited my towering indignation that it was 
necessary for him to sign it.” 

This is a paragraph which the lawyers may well ponder. 
It is more than twenty years since Massachusetts began to 
plume herself upon the fact that within her borders a 
woman could make a will! She has had that privilege, we 
believe, ever since she was taught the alphabet; but who 
is to enforce it? A woman’s will is still “ purposeless” in 
Massachusetts, as the Scotch say, unless her husband has 
indorsed it; and this indorsement must be intelligent, he 
must read before he signs! And of what use is this “ privi- 
lege” to the women who need it most,— to the women who 
earn the bread their children eat, and who must leave them, 
should they die first, to fathers who are incapable, drunken, 
shiftless, or extravagant? Are such men likely to “read 
and sign”? 

“We do not choose our states, they come upon us.” 

“If Webster had done his duty, there would have been 
no storming of Fort Wagner.” 

“John Dwight says, ‘It is evident that Goethe was to 
Bettina merely the algebraic z, which stands for the 
unknown quantity!’” 

“ When some one said to Berrien, of Georgia, that Foote 
had great command of language, Berrien answered, ‘On 
the contrary, I think language has great command of him!’” 

These and other “ winged words” as gracefully feathered 
as any that ever came from Maria White we gather from 
her pages : — 

“ And” ever, “with the gold light of a life more fair, 
Twin bows of promise o’er her grave” are “ blent.” 


PART III. 


It would not seem at first as if there were any natural 
connection between such lives as those of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford and Lydia Maria Child. But these lives overlapped a 
whole half-century, although Miss Mitford was eighteen 
years the older; and, on one of Mary’s pages, we find this 
clew: “The woman whom I like best in London society is 
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Harriet Martineau, who is cheerful, frank, cordial, and right- 
minded in a very high degree.” We can imagine that 
Lydia might have written these words; and, when we have 
safely bridged the gulf between the two with this scarlet 
thread, we discover other points of likeness. These women 
held the same noble relations with the men they knew. They 
passed their lives in works of beneficence or in self-sacri- 
ficing labor for the men they loved; and their labors were, 
although for different reasons, attended by very similar 
results in loss and discouragement. In both cases, the labor 
was lightened by the enthusiastic love of those they served, 
and by a self-forgetfulness so absolute that it was never 
conscious of its own existence. At first, it would seem as 
if Mrs. Child were the stronger nature; but if, in the con- 
flict of opinion, she showed herself strong to act and endure, 
in the body’s agony, and the long decline of great powers 
shamefully overtaxed, Mary Mitford showed herself quite 
as strong to endure, and to endure with a smile. The brain 
was clear, the courage unfaltering, the nobility of nature 
never swerving to the very end. 

The natural gifts of the two women were similar. “The 
Neighbor-in-law” might be inserted between the pages of 
Our Village without doing any violence to our imagination. 

Miss Mitford’s life fits in also to the records of Fanny 
Kemble’s later years. The same persons write to Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Kemble, and George Tick- 
nor. It is pleasant to see how they adapt themselves to 

their correspondents. In Miss Mitford's pages, we get pleas- 
ant glimpses of the devoted Lady Franklin, while she is 
still plain Eleanor Porden. Miss Sedgwick tells us that 
Mr. Butler was far the inferior of his gifted wife, but gives 
him credit for an amiability and common sense that could 
not have gone deeper than the surface. Mrs. Trollope tells 
sadly how all her plans failed in Cincinnati. Standing the 
other day at Rufus King’s window, and looking at his 
garden wall, we saw some sculptured stones built into it, as 
the sculptures of the Colosseum have been built into the 
later Roman houses. What should they be but certain deco- 
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rations of Mrs. Trollope’s vanished “ business block,” which 
mine host rescued from ruin when that building was taken 
down! The richly foliated stones tell the whole story of her 
failure. 

One theme of interest runs through all Miss Mitford’s 
correspondence; we mean the execution of the various por- 
traits of her by Lucas. Incidentally, these furnish good 
proof of her keen artistic perception. In 1829, her friends 
were not satisfied with the work of this almost unknown 
painter; but she defended and appreciated his work, and 
when, in 1852, her publishers and James T. Fields wanted 
fresh portraits of her taken, she was able to write, “ Mr. 
Lucas, incomparably the finest painter of female portraits 
alive, has condescended to come and take me.” 

On the 141st page of The Friendships of Mary Russell 
Mitford, Susannah Strickland, now better known as Mrs. 
Moodie, the younger sister of Agnes, writes some lines to 
Mary from her home at Reydon Hall, beginning,— 


“ Thy ‘sister poetess,’ thou gifted one! 
Never for me will lyre like thine be strung.” 


In the notes with which Mr. L’Estrange connects the 
correspondence, he mentions that Mrs. Moodie afterward 
came to Canada; but he does not seem to know that, near 
the close of a life as disinterested and overworked as that 
of Miss Mitford herself, she is still living, and has proved 
herself possessed of great literary power, to be fitly vindi- 
cated in the future. From her hand, many years ago, the 
present writer received as an autograph the copy of verses 
which contains the “clew” to the lines we have quoted 
above. Oddly enough, in them is to be found the very 
earliest expression of her admiration for the artist Lucas; 
and, so far as we know, they have never appeared in print. 


From M. R. Mitford to her “ sister poetess,” Susannah Strickland.—To Mr. 
Lucas, written while sitting to him for my portrait. 
O young and richly gifted, born to claim 
No vulgar place among the sons of fame, 
With shapes of beauty haunting thee like dreams, 
And skill to realize Art’s loftiest themes : 
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How wearisome to thee the task must be 
To copy these coarse features, painfully ; 
Faded by Time, and paled by Care, to trace 

The dim complexion of this homely face ; 

And lend to a bent brow and anxious eye 

Thy patient toil, thine Art’s high mastery! 

Yet, by that Art, almost methinks divine, 

By touch and color and the skilful line, 

Which at a stroke can strengthen and refine, 

And mostly by the invisible influence 

Of thine own spirit, gleams of thought and sense 

Shoot o’er the careworn forehead and illume 

The heavy eye, and break the leaden gloom,— 

Even as the sunbeams on the rudest ground 

Fling their illusive glories wide around, 

And make the dullest scene of Nature bright 

By the reflection of their own pure light. 

M. R. Mitrorp. 


TuHrReEE Mize Cross, May 6, 1829. 

These lines show that, when Miss Sedgwick complained 
of the portraits she had seen, Miss Mitford found the justi- 
fication in the fact. 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 






THE GLORY OF THE SON OF MAN. 


“ The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified.”"— Jouwn xii., 23. 









What hour was this? What was its glory? It was the 
hour of Christ’s crucifixion, it was the glory of the cross. 
This, according to the ideas of those around Christ, was a 
strange kind of glory; and, to the ideas of the worldly in 
any age, such glory is but little intelligible. But this hour to 
which Christ had now come, for which from the beginning 
he was ordained, was the greatest hour in the history of the 
world ; and that cross, shameful as it was in the eyes of men, 
was the sublimest throne that ever king ascended. Here it 
is that we have Christ revealed in his fulness, revealed in the 
holy grandeur of his spirit, in the profoundest meaning of his 
life. Here was a testimony for righteousness more impressive 
than marvels. Here was a soul unmoved in its goodness and 
rectitude, patient and benignant amid cruelties and wrong, a 
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spectacle more impressive to men and angels than miracles 
and powers. Great had been Jesus in word and deed, yet 
was he still greater in silence and submission. Never was 
Jesus more divinely the minister of heaven than in this 
quiescent subjection. Never was the light of God’s glory 
more divinely in his face than when it turned in meekness 
on the scoffers. Jesus was not grander at the tomb of Laz- 
arus than he was in the hall of Pilate; and grandest of all 
was he when he hung upon the cross, lingering slowly on to 
death, with mercy and faith in his heart, with prayer and 
blessing on his lips. Looking upon Christ in his latest afflic- 
tions, we see him in the simplicity and the singleness of his 
own blessed nature; we see him disrobed of all the outward 
accessaries which distract the attention from himself, with- 
out miracle and without hosanna, depressed in mind, wea- 
ried and broken down in body, alone in the midst of his 
enemies. The denied, the condemned, the crucified, with a 
deeper love than ever, our affections hail him as the sent 
of God. 

Let me speak on a few of the attributes of spiritual excel- 
lence in which the suffering and crucified Jesus was glo- 
rified : — 

1. The suffering and crucified Jesus was glorified in his 
benignity. The light of benignity which shone upon his 
whole course was transcendently resplendent on its close. 
But what was the benignity of Jesus? Standing at this 
point of his career, but not resting all attention upon it, let 
us look from it upon the goodness which at every stage 
marks the way of Christ. This goodness was no enfeebled 
sensibility. It was a principle and an affection united; the 
principle having life from the affection, and the affection 
energy from the principle. The goodness of Christ, there- 
fore, was exalted and comprehensive, strong while it was 
tender. His thoughts reached to the immortal, and his love 
had the height and compass of his thoughts. He saw the 
immortal enshrined in every form of man, and therefore his 
first affection was for the human soul. He saw in that soul a 
deathless essence, and this eternal life attracted his especial 
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interest. To this goodness, all humanity was dear. To this 
goodness, the well-being of that humanity was dear,— all 
that could raise it and all that could redeem it. But, 
though Jesus loved the soul, he did not overlook the body ; 
though he appreciated, as only he could appreciate, the rela- 
tions of eternity, he did not despise the charities of time. 
United as he was to the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
there was yet such an atmosphere of gentleness about him 
that none feared his approach, and many heard his steps 
with gladness. Therefore it was that parents brought him 
their babes to bless. Therefore it was that Mary sat at his 
feet, and that John leaned upon his breast. Therefore it 
was that in the very thirst of torture and dissolution he 
had words of thoughtful solace for his weeping mother. 
Nay, so deep was Christ’s pity for the ills of life that nearly 
all his miracles were directed to relieve them; and so har- 
moniously could he blend the gentle with the godlike that 
human sweetness is never absent from mysterious power. 
In every action of Christ — the supernatural as well as the 
simple — there is always a most heavenly courteousness,— a 
courteousness which is at once the spirit of lofty benevolence 
and of noble manners. The dejected soul is that over which 
Jesus seems the most to lean, the contrite and returning 
spirit is that which he delights to welcome. He said in plain 
words he came to seek and to save the lost, and graciously — 
did he fulfil his mission. Abating no jot from the standard 
of perfect duty, he had yet abundant compassion for human 
infirmities. Ready to love any inclination to good, ready to 
extenuate to the utmost the feebleness of sincere but imper- 
fect will, ready to hear the rabbi at night who feared to 
come to him in the day, ready to follow with kind thoughts 
the rich man who longed to go in the way of duty, but who 
could not bear its hardest trials, Jesus still admitted of no 
compromise with sin; and to those only who renounced it 
did he give the full blessing of his peace. The struggle of 
the spirit had always from him the kindest encouragement, 
and never the slightest reproach. Wherever a single wish 
existed for a better state, the soul in which the wish had 
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birth was precious to him; and, when the wish grew into 
resolve, and resolve became reformation, then no matter 
how ruined that soul had been, no matter how despised, he 
took it to the bosom of his mercy, and he gave it a refuge 
from contempt. When those who had lost the world’s 
esteem, and, still worse, had lost their own; those who had 
no rest on earth and no light in heaven; those who looked 
in vain within them and above them for support,— came near 
to him with their bleeding hearts and their weeping eyes,— 
he discerned a faith in their spirits of which they them- 
selves were not yet conscious; and, speaking comfort to 
that faith, he gently bound up their bruises, and he gently 
wiped off their tears. But, even in all this, we reach not 
the height of our Saviour’s goodness. That was not seen 
in the day of his power as it was in the day of his humilia- 
tion: not in contact with the grateful, but in contact with 
the thankless; not near the loving, but near the hating,— 
must we look for the sublimest exhibition of it. There are 
souls that can be bounteous as the breast of heaven, while 
their lives are pleasant. There are souls that can meet sin 
with an angel’s mercy when it comes, an unresisting suppli- 
ant; but these same souls may be embittered by adversity 
and become fierce by opposition. Not so was Christ. No 
change could cloud his benignant heart. Humanity, even 
in the madness of its guilt, was sacred to his pity; and he 
loved it with love unspeakable in the persons of his most 
cruel enemies. Bereaved, deserted, wrapped in grief and 
darkness, no ungracious word escapes him. To the last, his 
breathing was unblemished and divine,— divine in his con- 
solation to the penitent thief, divine in his prayer for the 
impenitent transgressors. 

2. The suffering and humiliated Jesus was glorified in his 
trust. Mighty, indeed, was the trust demanded; and mighty 
was the trust exhibited. In the moral history of the world, 
the combination of events presented in the tragedy of Cal- 
vary was the most dismal and the most disheartening. 
Here is the affliction of the innocent, the triumph of the 


guilty, the apparent failure of the best purposes, whatever 
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is mysterious in the ways of God, whatever is evil in the 
ways of man, whatever obscures our hope, whatever tries 
our faith. It would seem as if God, in making Jesus the 
great preacher of immortality, had collected in his person 
all those perplexities of visible existence which it needs im- 
mortality to explain. Iniquity rules in palace and the tem- 
ple. - Justice is mocked at in the courts. The wicked 
rejoice, the good weep and lament. Christ travails in the 
sorrow of his soul, Herod revels in the fulness of his desire. 
Sad to the outward eye are such appearances. Jesus on the 
cross, Herod on the throne. Apprehended only by the 
senses, what a bewildering result was the death of Christ! 
Shame waits on purity, beneficence leads to agony, and 
hatred follows love. When we are most confounded at the 
contrarieties of human life, when we would pierce the skies 
for some guidance in our obscurity, when we would invoke 
a spirit from the dead to ease us of our doubts, the most 
oppressive difficulties that have ever lain heavily upon our 
thoughts, that have ever endangered our trust in Provi- 
dence, in God, have been light and easy, compared with 
those which thickened around the death scene of Jesus. 
But not for an instant did the trust of Jesus tremble. He 
had full confidence in God. His filial heart clung to his 
Father as the immortal source of goodness and of wisdom. 
The tempest raged, the heavens were black, the deluge 
beat upon his head; but his spirit was fixed in its rest, and 
from that the shock of worlds could not move it. Hard as it 
might seem to be maligned and scourged and brought to 
death, while working for the right and the good, Christ 
accepts the dispensation as it comes, and, in the conformity 
of his will to the will of the Supreme, illustrates the princi- 
ple which is sublimest in the moral universe,—the principle 
of obedience. 

Christ had confidence also in humanity, and in this faith 
had, indeed, exceeding glory in its victory against the senses. 
The experience which he had of men did not destroy his 
trust in man. And yet how sad was that experience! The 
multitudes had given him to an unjust sentence; and they 
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demanded its execution of those who loved him, but few 
had courage to confess him. The selected messengers of his 
word had fled before the breath of danger. One of his com- 
panions betrayed him with a kiss, and another denied him 
with an oath. The priests belied him, the judges con- 
demned him without law and against law. The magistrates 
scoffed at him, the soldiers harassed, the rabble insulted 
him. Terrible was the depravity that encompassed him ; 
but cruel as the human heart was toward him, marred as the 
human visage was before him, he did not spurn the nature 
which he bore, he did not renounce his conviction in its 
worth, he did not cast aside his hope. For that nature he 
lived, for that nature he died; and, in his life and death, 
that nature was redeemed and glorified. Wicked as men 
around him were, he knew that excellence had not perished ; 
he knew that rectitude, though cast down, was not destroyed, 
and that, though evil for the time prevailed, it had not ob- 
tained the final victory. 

Little in our selfish and unbelieving spirits do we under- 
stand the greatness of Jesus in his moveless trust. Easily 
indeed does our faith give way. It requires not the dark- 
ness of a Calvary to overcloud our hopes and to disquiet 
our peace. If disease for a little breaks down our strength, 
and the senses, in which we live so much, bring us but 
weariness and pain; if death steals into our dwellings, and 
leaves us but vacant places where our eyes were wont to 
look for friends; if vicissitude and years sweep off the cas- 
tles which our vanity shaped in air or built on sand, and 
which our folly expected to last forever; if adversity takes 
away the riches which, perchance, we possessed only to 
abuse,— immediately we sink to despondency, we complain 
of our lot; in thought, if not in word, we murmur against 
Providence; we transfer the discord of our own unsettled 
feelings to the universe, and, while God with infinite har- 
mony carries on his wise designs, we are angry that he 
smites our gourd, and we weep over its ashes, as if they 
were the ashes of a world. If, also, we have found men as 
faithless to us as we have been to God; if we have had to 
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bear wrong at the hand of the unscrupulous; if we have 
trustedjthe unworthy, and had our reward in treachery; if 
we have confided rashly, and been deceived according to our 
folly,—{then, with a guilty perverseness, we malign humanity, 
and, when we should only condemn ourselves, we denounce 
our species. Likewise, if our plans, chimerical as the morn- 
ing vapor, are defeated; if our labors, begun without fore- 
thought, and continued without wisdom, bring us no return 
but chagrin; if expected results do not come, when we 
think they ought; if the concerns of the world, as they are, 
fail in being what our idea of moral harmony requires; if 
wrong takes the place of right; if the noble are borne 
down, and the base exalted; if integrity is derided as mad- 
_ hess; if falsehood is gainful and prosperous; if truth is per- 
secuted and odious; if iniquity abounds, and the love of 
many has waxed cold,— we waver in our confidence, virtue 
seems to us a shadow, truth a name. Sceptical of the right, 
we relax our efforts in duty, we grow weary in well-doing, 
and we exclaim in our discontent, Verily, have we cleansed 
our hearts, and washed our hands in innocency. But we 
have one lesson more to learn at Calvary, and that is the 
sublimest of all. It is to wait and to endure. 

3. The suffering and humiliated Jesus was glorified in his 
endurance. This is our last topic. Let it not be said that 
the mind of Jesus was at perfect peace in the security of 
superhuman knowledge and superhuman power. That 
Christ was thus secure gives direct contradiction to the im- 
pression which his agony leaves upon us, and such security 
would render that agony itself impossible. We see in 
Christ a perfect nature, finely sensitive in body and in mind, 
— not secured against pain in either, but open to it,— yet 
bearing torture and grief to the uttermost extremity. 
Hence, the trembling of Jesus to enter on this awful conflict. 
“T have,” he says, “a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened until it be accomplished!” Thence his 
convulsion, thence his prayer in the garden: “Oh, if it be 
possible, my Father, let this cup pass from me.” Thence 
the moaning of his spirit,—‘ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
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ful, sorrowful even unto death.” Thence his agonizing 
shriek upon the cross,—‘* My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” But it was not at the end of Christ’s 
office in the world that it made him acquainted: from the 
beginning, his mission was a mission of endurance. It was 
one that involved opposition all the way, one that at every 
step must be maintained in sacrifice. It was a mission 
opposed to the lower self, opposed to all that the lower self 
desires; and Christ sustained it to the close by encounter- 
ing nearly all that the lower self avoids. It was a mission 
that sought no alliance with the senses. It promised no 
temporal rewards, and it exposed to many temporal priva- 
tions. It made little of mere physical calamity, and it gave 
no high value to mere physical enjoyment. It set forth as 
the prime objects of desire nothing to which the senses 
directly tend. Instead of these, it held out objects which 
they cannot apprehend,— God, Duty, Immortality. It was 
a mission in opposition to prejudice. It was in opposition 
to the prejudices of the age and of the nation when and 
where it worked. To a nation which hoped for a conquer- 
ing Messiah, it introduced one whose cry Was not heard in 
the streets. To a nation which expected a Messiah that 
would place its own tribe on the throne of the universe, it 
introduced one that declared all men brothers. In an age 
of resistance, it preached forbearance ; it preached charity in 
an age of conquest; it glorified peace in an age of war; 
it glorified meekness in an age of strife. From point to 
point, it was a hard and continued fight: it was a passage 
from combat to combat, from enemy to enemy. Christ had, 
single-handed, to bear the contest,—to front with meek 
endurance the fierce hostility of sin combined with hatred. 
The sensual hated Christ for his purity. They detested a 
Godlike soul, who in open sunshine and to open ears flung 
shame upon their grossness. The prejudiced hated Christ 
for his liberality. They had no toleration for the man who 
had tolerance for others. They could not pardon one who 
did not measure the scope of Providence by the standard of 
their conceit, and whose charity refused to be restricted 
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by their bigotry. They could allow no brotherhood to a 
man who acknowledged a brotherhood larger than their 
own. They could see no excellence in a man who lightly 
esteemed their ceremonies, and who believed in a virtue 
independent of their forms. He who denied their dogma 
denied their God. ‘The selfish hated Christ for his generos- 
ity. They hated him, that he saw within their evil heart 
and that he turned its foulness to the light. They hated 
him, that he unravelled their casuistries and that he divined 
their motives. They hated him, that he tore away their 
subterfuges and that he demolished their pretensions. At 
last, they all united and conspired to destroy the blameless. 
When night sealed in death the eyelids of their victim, they 
imagined that their triumph was complete, and they hurried 
away to make ready for rejoicing. 

The qualities which occasioned hatred to the Saviour are 
ever in the world; and ever they are the enemies of right, 
the conspirators against duty. They exist in every age,— 
nay, they exist in every person. At however great a dis- 
tance, the true Christian must even be as Christ. He must 
gain his victory “in sore contentions. Through many tribula- 
tions, he must enter the kingdom of heaven. He must pass 
through suffering to perfection. If he follow Christ, he 
must take up his cross; and, in taking up his cross, he must 
deny himself. He must be disinterested, he must rise 
above the world, he must live above the senses, he will 
often have to live against himself. There is no man who 
aims at moral exaltation, but must crucify, in spirit, down- 
ward earthly desires upon the cross of Calvary; learn, in 
faith, to accept the will of God and to resign his own; 
learn, in charity, to bear cruel enmity with a patience, in 
which mercy rejoices against malice to the last. To be, 
therefore, as his Master, he must endure; to be as his Master, 
he must endure meekly; to be as his Master, he must endure 
willingly. ‘The man who aims at moral exaltation must be 
content to wait, and he must be content to suffer. The 
seed does not come forth, until it has seemed to die; and so 
it is with life. Principles and actions, big with conse- 
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quences, often for a period appear given to oblivion. The 
disciples of Christ did not understand this in his first conver- 
sations with them, and it was only when he had risen from 
the grave that the truth spoken struck into their minds 
with power. The man who aims at moral exaltation must 
be content to bear with censure, to meet resistance, to en- 
counter obloquy. He must be prepared, if a great principle 
demands his allegiance, if an unpopular truth calls for his 
testimony,— he must be prepared to see his enemies multi- 
ply, and to see even his friends desert him. He must be 
prepared for humiliation; he must be patient under defeat ; 
he must, for the time, be prepared to accept mockery for 
victory, to find a reed in his hand instead of a sceptre, and 
with a bleeding brow to feel that thorns have been placed 
in his crown for gems. But let him be bold, and of good 
cheer. His reward is sure. If he suffer with Christ, he shall 
also reign with him. His sceptre shall not be broken, his 
crown shall be unfading; and, “ when Christ’s glory shall 
be revealed, he shall be glad also with exceeding joy.” 

Is not Christ who was thus glorified in humiliation and 
affliction unspeakably precious to our souls? We cannot 
but venerate Christ. We cannot but venerate him as pure, 
as perfect. We cannot but venerate him as enthroned over 
humanity and as having carried its character upward to the 
sanctity of God’s unqualified approbation. We cannot but 
venerate Christ as the inspired messenger of Deity, the sub- 
lime interpreter of life and death. And, most of all, we 
cannot but venerate him as the incarnate manifestation of 
God’s paternal care toward our world and our race. We 
cannot but venerate Christ, and we cannot but love him. 
Yet, if L should speak of love, not as a mere sentiment of 
appreciation, but as an active principle, that which is not 
satisfied with passive regard, but that which labors for 
conformity to its object,—if I should speak of such love, I 
should be compelled to say that men are not deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the crucified. We have yet but imper- 
fectly learned Christ. In our hearts and in our actions, we 
are still far from Calvary. Where do we find the benevo- 
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lence of Calvary? Not certainly in our rancor and our dis- 
cord, not in our aversions and our intolerance, not cer- 
tainly in our strifes of temper and our strifes of tongues, 
not certainly in our injustice, our oppressions, and our wars. 
Where shall we find the trust of Calvary? Not assuredly © 
in the idols which our passions form and adore, not as- 
suredly in the pleasures for which we barter happiness, not 
in the gauds which we mistake for greatness, not in the 
wealth for which we lose our peace and for which we sell 
our souls! Where shall we find its holy patience, its gentle 
and disinterested spirit? Where shall we find that divine 
resignation, that heavenly forbearance? Alas! alas! not in 
the cares which our ambitions impose, not in the irritations 
which our vanities excite, not in toilsome days and the rest- 
less nights by which we try to gain the world, but by which 
we most effectually lose it; not in the miseries which we 
create for ourselves, not in the opposition which we provoke 
from others, not in the stores of sorrow which our sins 
accumulate, not in the scourges which our sins prepare and 
by which our sins chastise us. 

Passing from the hall of judgment to the field of death, 
from the field of death to the garden of the sepulchre, from 
the garden of the sepulchre to the mount of ascension, 
pausing for a moment ere we close, let us look before and 
after. The sentence passed on Jesus, he is hurried to the 
cross. There he hangs in slow-consuming misery. Hours of 
pain lag heavily along, and his weary soul creeps on through 
agony to death. At length, his eye closes to the earth and 
sky. His bleeding head, pallid and exhausted, falls upon his 
breast, his spirit quits for heaven. His body, covered in its 
shroud, is carried to the tomb; and here all seems finished 
in despair. A melancholy emblem this of much that is in 
general history and individual thought. Occasions there 
are when all appears hopeless in the world, when Satan 
seems unloosed, and a smoke that shuts out light gathers 
from every region of wickedness. Occasions there are in 
the personal life, when the broken and darkened heart has 
neither hope nor joy, but, heavenless and Godless, it is shriv- 
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elled in its sorrows. Occasions there are when we lie down 
in moral desolation, or when we writhe within the coils of 
difficulties that squeeze us with every advancing hour more 
tightly in their folds. Occasions when fear and distraction 
tread before us on our way, and sweep from it all that 
made it pleasant. Then, like the disciples at the cross, we 
behold our expectations all expire. The heavens. thicken 
into blackness above our heads, the earth reels beneath our 
feet, our hopes are laid in the silent grave. Stunned and 
tearless, we bend above them, and feel as if our very souls 
had perished. But Jesus did not remain in the cold sepul- 
chre. Out from the hollow rock, out from the narrow prison 
house, out from the murky dwelling of the sheeted corpse, 
Jesus comes forth with a new glory on his brow. The 
clouds pass away, the heavens are opened, the gladdening 
beams of immortality shower their lustre on the world. 
The nations are reconciled. Earth is proclaimed a commea 
home. The roof of this home, the sun-brightened, the star- 
kindled sky of heaven, appears more lovely, when it becomes 
the covering of a single family. The Parent-God is revealed 
to the craving of the soul, and the Father of Jesus is an- 
nounced as the Father of humanity. The mountains are 
levelled, the valleys are filled up, and a highway is made 
forever of progress toward the perfect. Let not our souls 
then be troubled, neither let them be afraid. Let not our 
souls be cast down, neither let them be disquieted within 
us. If grief at the death-beds of earth leads us in dejection 
to the dying Christ of Calvary, let faith in exultation raise 
us to the living Christ of heaven. If mortal sorrow flings 
upon us the shadow of the cross, let immortal joy cheer us 
with glory, from above upon the height of Olivet. 


Henry GILEs. 
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Editors’ Note-Book. 
EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


We have often thought it surprising that attention has not 
more frequently been called to the great effect which the works 
of popular writers of poetry and fiction, where the subjects and 
characters are drawn from the Oriental religions, must have upon 
the current systems of Christian theology. Thousands every- 
where are reading these books, and from them learning for the 
first time that among those people to whose worship or supersti- 
tion they have never accorded the name of religion, are ideas of 
the Supreme, moral obligations, a sense of sin, and a faith in the 
future life, strangely similar to our own. The result of this must 
be to disturb very seriously those who have been accustomed to 
think of Christianity as the only religion, and it must be regarded 
as one of the principal silent factors in the “new movement” of 
the theological world. 

Of course, it is impossible for any but the most careful 
student of the Oriental religions to say how much of the highest 
Christian faith and spirit these writers consciously or uncon- 
sciously put into their books; but, to the general reader, the 
conclusion is easy and certain that those religions have been mis- 
represented, and that there the fundamental elements of the true 
worship and the true spiritual life surely exist. We are far 
from putting them on the same plane with Christianity. We 
welcome the most thorough research into all their dogmas, and 
trust that whatever is beautiful and of perennial value among 
that vast mass which is certainly tedious to read, and seems to be 
elementary and even absurd, will be sifted and brought within the 
easy reach of every one, and are confident that, in any comparison 
which may follow, Christianity will not be the loser; but its 
disturbing influence over current views which are popularly 
regarded as essential interpretations of Christianity must be 
beyond calculation. 

Arnold’s Light of Asia set before countless readers for the 
first time, and in the most inviting form of pleasing poetry, some 
of the leading points in the Oriental faith of Buddhism, or gave 
the impulse to read more about them. They were astonished to 
find so many legends clustering around the life of its prophet 
closely resembling those which are attached to the birth and early 
years of Jesus of Nazareth, all the marvellous stories which Ori- 
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ental imagination wove around that life there was enough to mark 
the certain doings of a great soul; to find many moral maxims 
fully approaching the standard of Christianity, and many doctrines 
long taught and familiar to that people, which have been regarded 
as the exclusive revelation of Christianity; to find there an order 
of ritualistic services of which the most elaborate performance of 
a modern High Church would be but a faint copy. 

Within a very short time, another book has appeared, whose 
chief interest lies in its dealings with this same great Oriental 
religion. We refer to Mr. Zsaacs. With this book, as a novel, 
we have little to do, and need make but a passing criticism. We 
could wish that, even in this form, Mr. Crawford had shown 
more care, or had taken for his model those who have made a 
better use of the English language; and, certainly, most of the 
incidents of the story are extremely unnatural and greatly out of 
keeping with that sense of reality which the best fiction easily 
gives to the reader. But we are chiefly concerned with that part 
which deals with Buddhism, and which, so far as the book will . 
have any influence at all, must join with those numerous open 
and hidden movements now working for the rapid disintegration 
and overthrow of the current systems of evangelical religion. 
Ram Lal, a Buddhist priest, learned in all the science of his day 
and skilled in that Eastern magic which from the earliest times 
has had its devoted students, whose wonders have closely 
approached the miracles of the Hebrews, converts Mr. Isaacs from 
his Mohammedan faith, and gives him the most peaceful assur- 
ance of the highest spiritual immortality, after his overwhelming 
sorrow at the death of Miss Westonhaugh, and when his Chris- 
tian friend felt that he had no consolation to offer. We quote a 
few passages put into the mouth of this Buddhist when Mr. 
Isaacs said to his friend, “ It is all over.” 

“Tt has but just begun,” said the solemn tones of Ram Lal. 
“T found you many years ago, a very young man, most exception- 
ally placed in regard to the world. You were even then rich, 
though not so rich as you now are. You were happy because 
you thought you were, but such happiness as you had proceeded 
from without rather than from within. You were a materially 
thinking man. Your thoughts were of the flesh. .. . The grosser 
scales of material vision fell away from your inner sight on the 
day when you met and knew you had met the woman you were to 
love. You looked back at your former self so careless and 
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sunny, so consciously happy in the strong sense of life and 
power, and you wondered how you could have been even 
contented through so many years. ... But last night closed the 
second of your three destinies — as true love always must close 
on earth —in bitter grief and sorrow because the one is gone 
before. Rather should you rejoice, Abdul Hafiz, that she is gone 
in virgin whiteness, whither erelong you shall follow and be with 
her till time shall chase the crumbling world out over the broad 
quicksands of eternity, and naught shall survive of all this but 
the pure and the constant and the faithful to death. ... Think 
not that all ends here. The greatest of destinies is but begun, 
and it is the destiny of the soul. ... The way shall be short that 
leads thee upward, the stones that are therein shall be as wings 
to lift thy feet instead of stumbling-blocks for thy destruction. 
The hidden forces of nature shall lend thee strength, and her 
secrets wisdom... . Be faithful to her who has preceded you, 
and learn of us who know it wherein consists true happiness. 
Banish only from your thoughts the human suggestion that what 
you love most is lost, gone irrevocably. Rejoice, and mourn not, 
that she has entered in already where all your striving is to fol- 
low.... Very subtle are the fast-vanishing links between you 
and the world. Very thin and impalpable the faint shadows that 
mar to your vision those transcendent lines of heavenly glory 
you shall so soon behold.” 

We believe it is one of the real merits of good fiction that it 
puts into the mouths of its characters the words and ideas that, if 
real, they would utter, and, when representatives of philosophy 
or religion, the views that that philosophy or religion is supposed 
to stand for. If Mr. Crawford has in his living among or reading 
of Oriental religions found such teachings as Ram Lal gives expres- 
sion to, he has done far more than any of the best and most dili- 
gent scholars have yet been willing to admit. To us, they read 
more like the familiar talk of some Christian revival meetings. 


The most enthusiastic supporters of liberal Christianity, and 
believers in its final triumph, especially as the Church for this 
country, could hardly ask for more or more favorable signs of its 
growth than are seen at every point of the theological horizon. 
That the leaven of a liberal faith has been performing its silent 
part most surely and actively has to be confessed. The actual 
as well as threatened trials for heresy are abundant proof that a 
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great many prominent religious teachers are straying beyond 
limits which ecclesiastical synods have decreed essential. Nor 
is it where open heresy has been proclaimed that the most 
insidious danger lurks: open heresy can be detected, exposed, 
and to the authorized bodies made obnoxious; but the real 
heresy has silently permeated so many high places and made 
such an atmosphere, such a public sentiment of its own that the 
established arbiters of the faith know not where to look for its 
next outbreak, and fear lest its silent supporters may be more 
powerful than its open opponents. When we recall the promi- 
nent theologians who, the past few years, from the pulpits or 
chairs professedly evangelical, have taught liberal doctrines so 
plainly as to attract the public attention, and even invite the 
public approval, the extent to which these views have spread 
among less influential teachers is inconceivable. Indeed, steps 
are already taken that the “new movement” in the evangelical 
churches may have its organ. What this new movement really 
means may not at present be foreseen: the drift of the ages 
gives to every movement a far greater impulse and a far differ- 
ent direction than its originators ever dreamed about; but it is 
finding expression in every place, and breaking out in the most 
unexpected quarters. Here, one tries to put it into a creed 
varying a little from the familiar words, just enough to awaken 
suspicion or to couch the new thought in terms far more unsatis- 
factory than the old, and so as to make it mean everything or 
anything or nothing to the restless, inquiring mind. Here, it 
finds organization in an independent church; here, it appears in 
a newspaper article; here, from a professor’s chair; here, in some 
theological review. The issue of it all is not doubtful, for these 
are precisely the steps that the liberal church in its early days 
went through, and not of its own planning so much as by an 
irresistible and divine leading; and these are the steps through 
which all the orthodox churches must go. There is no resting- 
place, no stopping-place, through all the ages: that would be 
only spiritual decay and death. 

We want to quote a few passages, which indeed may have 
already met the eye of some of our readers, but where this 
tendency of the age is admirably expressed : — 

The whole civilized Christianity of the world hitherto has been based 


upon the doctrine of the fall of the whole human family in Adam. 
They never did fall: they never could fall, because they were born at the 
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bottom; and, if there has been any turn at all, it has been upward and 
onward. There is not a word in the whole Bible about a fallen world. 
There is not a word in the whole Bible about a lost world. Christ came 
to seek and to save the lost. Multitudes of men have been lost; but 
that is never spoken of the human race nor of the whole world, and yet 
it is the absolute foundation on which the current theologies and the 
theologies of the past have been based. It follows that, the text being 
false, the whole discourse has been vitiated. Now, what we call “ad- 
vanced thought” in theology is not purely and truly an intellectual process. 
It is the feeling revealed in the hearts of men, of the true tendency of the 
ages, and of the real thought and heart of God himself. It is an attempt 
to give it shape and adapt it, so that it can be formed into a philosophy. 
You may baffle it and exclude it, you may do what you please; but, if God 
is good, it will prevail, although not necessarily in the way in which we put 
it in this age, nor as it may be put in any other age. There are some men 
holding to theology who are looking back to see what it was; and there are 
some men who, in formulating their theology, are looking forward with an 
ideal of what it is and must be. I think it must be said that the differ- 
ence between the school of advanced thinkers in theology and the school 
of conservative orthodox thinkers in theology lies in the struggle between 
the spirit of hatred and the spirit of love. 


In a still later sermon, the same preacher says : — 


Liberty of investigation, liberty of knowledge, liberty of speech,— all 
these belong to the higher stages of moral development in the teacher 
and in the church. How comes it to pass that the place where there is 
the least liberty is the place where there should have been the most? 
Organized Christianity is in such a peculiar condition that everywhere 
it withstands and estops absolute liberty. The church that was founded 
for the protection of spirituality, the church that was meant to be the 
very Eden of love, is that growth which has attained to so small a stat- 
ure and has so little liberty that it is more afraid of investigation and 
discussion and advanced views than any other organization in the world. 
Heber Newton is a good Christian, and nobody doubts it. He has labo- 
riously made himself acquainted with all that has been thought on the 
subject of the inspiration of sacred Scripture in the whole wisest scholar- 
ship of Germany, England, and America. As a part of his pastoral 
duty in instructing the people of his church, he has made known these 
views of advanced thought. He is now seized by the hand of authority 
and cited to appear before his bishop. What for? Neglect of church 
duty? Oh, no! For an untoward spirit? Oh, no! For rashness? 
Oh, no! Because he has expressed the scholarship of a hundred years’ 
ripening as a part of his duty to his church. What is the charge? He 
has violated his ordination oaths. How came a man to have imposed 
on him ordination oaths that take away from him the divine liberty of 
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thought and speech? It is the Church that is the criminal, not the man 
of light. No organization has a right to exist that cannot hold within 
its bounds a man- who gives evidence that he is the Lord’s in his temper, 
and in his whole disposition and life. ... What is inspiration? What is 
the doctrine of Scripture itself? What is the light that has been 
thrown upon this by historical research? What has criticism done? What 
is the structure of this Bible? Where did it come from? How did it 
gather into unity and complete itself? Is it all alike inspired, all 
authoritative? A hundred questions come up. Now, we are coming 
to times in which that which has already taken place in the great civil 
organizations of the globe is going to take place in the church organiza- 
tions. Men may resist it, and may in various ways club together against 
it; but the light is too strong, and the scholars are too numerous. Men 
who are really Christ-like, and men who have in the liberty of Jesus 
Christ gained more penetrating thought, deeper experience, and knowl- 
edge of God deeper and truer,— these men are beginning to be so numer- 
ous in England, in America, and in every part, that they form an 
invisible brotherhood who comfort each other; and a public sentiment is 
growing up. 


These are the free words of a preacher who stands, nominally, 
upon an evangelical platform; and they are in the same spirit 
which finds utterance in many upon the same platform, a number 
rapidly swelling to an irresistible multitude. They are teachings 
which, in substance, have for years found a home on the liberal 
platform : there, they are familiar to all listeners. We say the 
leaven is spreading, has spread, has permeated other churches, to 
the very verge of controversy and disrupture. But we are not 
satisfied to be only leaven, only the pervading spirit of unrest: 
we want to be ourselves a great, living church, to be the bread 
of life to all this questioning, disturbed, and longing humanity ; 
and, while these voices in essential harmony with our own come 
up in increasing number and increasing power all over the land, 
it seems as if we were blind or faithless to our mission or oppor- 
tunity, if we cannot be the leaders of this “new movement,” 
saving it*from indifference, from extreme materialism, from dis- 
mal doubt, and gathering it into the true, living church of free- 
dom, truth, and righteousness. 


The discussions now going on within the evangelical churches 
are much the same that have been waged in the past between 
Orthodoxy and liberal Christianity. The troublesome questions 
that Orthodoxy tried to get rid of by casting out the Unitarians 
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have got again inside her lines in greater force than ever,— this 
time, we think, to stay. The present controversy is an old 
acquaintance to Unitarians. The very phrases of the New Ortho- 
doxy have a certain familiarity to those who remember or have 
studied the Unitarian controversy of sixty or seventy years ago. 
The same old arguments reappear about the nature of the divine 
government. There is the same fear of human learning and human 
reason on the one side, and the same appeal to rational conscience 
and common sense on the other, the same disputed proof-texts 
are brought forward to assail or defend the same controverted 
doctrines, and even the very old quarrel about the meaning of 
the Greek word for “everlasting,” or eternal, which Unitarians 
and Universalists were fully familiar with fifty or sixty years ago, 
is filling volumes of orthodox discussion, without adding, so far 
as we can see, a single point to the learning or the argument. In 
one respect, the new discussion has an advantage over the old. 
The progress of science and literature has made some of the old 
doctrines much more difficult to defend, in their clearer incon- 
sistency with nature, history, and human intelligence. The 
pivotal doctrine of orthodox schemes, the Fall of Man, looks 
spectral in view of researches showing no traces of a primitive 
perfection, and with the current scientific theory of the rise of 
man. And an age that has read a literature saturated with freer 
and more spiritual views of religion, from Dickens to George 
MacDonald, from Tennyson to Emerson, will find the rhetoric 
of divine wrath and the logic of orthodox plans of salvation 
more difficult than ever. 

The New Orthodoxy, then, is fighting out the battles that our 
fathers began, under new conditions and with new allies. The 
men of progressive spirit are fighting for a liberty within the old 
church lines that Orthodoxy granted to our fathers by thrusting 
them outside these lines. The conflict —as to any doubt or dis- 
comfort in our position —has been over for us a long time, and 
most of us cannot even remember the conflicts and stress of con- 
tending elements through which our fathers passed on the way 
to this liberty of religious position. The new protesters mean to 
stay in, as our fathers did till pulpit and church communion were 
closed against them. Let no Unitarian fancy that his spiritual 
ancestors were a faction who seceded from the Congregationalist 
body to take up a new heresy. They were the natural growth of 
near a century of growing rationalism and increasing protest 
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against the narrow Orthodoxy that from Edwards down was 
forging its iron system and drawing tighter its dogmatic lines. 
And the new Orthodoxy is a shoot from the same root, and has 
fair chance of absorbing all the life juices of the orthodox trunk. 
At any rate, it is getting to be a large sapling; and the zeal for 
cutting down such shoots of promise is tempered by the fear that 
the tree may bleed to death from the process. We are sympa- 
thetic and interested witnesses in a religious conflict whose 
principles and many of whose terms even are portions of our 
history; but for us happily, as a church, for most of us as individ- 
uals, the fight is long since over. We are free-born, and no 
pushing of the old logic or quoting of the old proof-texts against 
us or casting of the old anathemas disturbs us longer. 

The tokens multiply that the new orthodox creed will be 
greatly more rational than the old, and that it is being adopted 
fast. A committee was appointed at the last meeting of the 
National Congregational Council to draft a new statement of 
faith for the body. When it meets again next fall, we shall see 
how far the committee will venture to go. Probably not far, for 
the ruling powers in a church are generally its conservative men; 
and these do not move fast or far. But the more significant 
movements are those of separate churches and of individuals, and 
these are many and remarkable. A newly formed church in this 
neighborhood has put into its declaration of faith that it does 
not mean “to restrict the freedom of our brethren in the inter- 
pretation of God’s word.” That is a marked advance: It has 
been one of the main uses of declarations of faith for fifteen hun- 
dred years, to bound the faith and the interpretation of believers ; 
and one that is only used to state the real convictions of those 
who adopt it is unobjectionable. 

The new orthodox creed, then, if it does not seem likely to 
meet our views on all points, is a great advance upon the old, and, 
in several important respects, repeats and justifies the movement 
of our fathers, and puts itself in line with liberal Christianity. 
In three or four most essential points, it accepts our views 
where they are most opposed to the principles of earlier and 
even the more current Orthodoxy. 

I. That God is, first of all, Father rather than King and Judge, 
and that his government is that of love, and not of arbitrary will. 

II. That Christ’s help is moral and not expiatory, from God to 
teach and move men, and not to placate God, or to accept pun- 
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ishment or the equivalent of punishment in man’s stead. This 
whole artificial scheme of redemption is fading out of sight. 

III. That the Bible is no divinely dictated or plenarily inspired 
revelation, but the record of God’s showing of his truth to a 
remarkable people, in whose prophets and great teachers there 
was unusual —in some cases, very wonderful — insight and inspi- 
ration,—a truthful, most instructive and precious record, though 
of various values in different portions, and, in some parts, having 
the rudeness, errors, and superstitions of the people among whom 
it was penned. 

IV. And, finally, that the old doctrine of probation as ending 
with death, and the doom of all who have in this world no saving 
knowledge of Christ, is unworthy of God and unjust to man; 
and that God’s Fatherhood insures not only a “ fair chance ” to all, 
but the utmost that God can do here or hereafter to bring every 
prodigal back to the Father’s house at last. 

These are certainly great changes, and changes in the most im- 
portant points of our difference with and protest against Ortho- 
doxy. On these great moral and rational doctrines, the New 
Orthodoxy is squarely with us, or coming very near us. That it 
will agree with us in some other matters is not so evident, nor, 
practically, of so much importance. 

We do not know that the new Orthodoxy will deny the Trin- 
ity of three persons in the Godhead as Unitarianism does, but 
it certainly does not care to insist upon such a conception of God 
as very important to be maintained nor as essential to salvation. 
It may not declare what seems to us both the only Scriptural and 
the only reasonable view, that Jesus Christ is a derived being, 
subordinate to the Father who sent him, and whose will he came 
into the world to do; but it is already saying what we long have 
said, that the true divineness of Jesus is in his lofty and complete 
humanity; and it will come to be satisfied with the scriptural 
title, Son of God, dropping phrases like “God the Son” into the 
background, and praying as Jesus did to the Father Almighty. 
It may not drop such phrases wholly as “vicarious atonement,” 
“ sacrifice of Christ,” and “salvation through his blood”; but it 
will be careful to explain that its vicariousness is the same in 
kind as that by which the mother suffers to restore the sick child, 
and the hero to redeem his people, and that Christ’s death is 
efficacious only in the same way as the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church, and the death of patriots has been the 
witness and the way of a nation’s deliverance from her foes. 
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The New Orthodoxy may not give up the view of a special 
inspiration in the Bible: it certainly will never hold it only 
level to other ancient religious writings, while moral perception 
and spiritual insight remain; but it is already telling us, as we 
have been for generations teaching, that there is no infallibility 
as to scientific fact, or full historical completeness, nor even of 
moral and religious teaching to be claimed for it as a whole, nor 
for any separate book of it; that it is not all revelation, but the 
record of a revelation, and that a human and transitory, even in 
some parts a mistaken and barbaric element mingles with the 
wonderful line of religious faith and moral authority, making 
the use of thought, study, discrimination, needful in its use. 

The New Orthodoxy will not cease to regard God as Sovereign 
and Judge, but it will be sure to teach that he is Sovereign good- 
ness, and that the Judge of all the earth may be trusted to do 
right; in short, that his rule is moral and not arbitrary, and that 
his mercy is as far extending as his law. Indeed, the New Ortho- 
doxy is saying as new truth —as indeed it is ever new, because 
ever true, and new with special emphasis in the new orthodox 
conception — that the best type of Deity in his relations to man 
is parental, and not royal or judicial; and that the Fatherhood is 
the largest and completest idea of God. 

And once more, and because of this adoption of the Father- 
hood of God as its central conception of him, the New Orthodoxy 
looks forward to the future in a more rational, humane, and hope- 
ful fashion. It may not put into its creed the doctrine of final 
restoration of all souls, which seems to most of us the logical 
result of God’s foreknowledge, his wisdom and love, and his sym- 
pathy with our love; but it already is teaching theories of a sec- 
ond probation, and of eternal hope. It says rightly that the lan- 
guage of the Bible and the working of sin on character make 
final extinction much more conceivable and probable than everlast- 
ing sin or everlasting misery, and yet that the whole spirit of the 
gospel makes us sure that no soul will be given over to suffer or 
to perish till all the resources of the divine armory of discipline 
and promise and penalty have been exhausted. The New Ortho- 
doxy, while never blinking the mischief and misery of sin, will 
not make death the cut-off of human opportunity or divine 
mercy, nor shut the door of hope to any soul of man, That is, 
the New Orthodoxy is coming to see that salvation is not mechan- 
ical or magical, but moral; in character and not in condition of 
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outward award or doom; and that dying cannot alter the soul’s 
quality or God’s feeling toward it and power and purpose for it. 

This is the conflict for freedom in reverent and rational 
Christianity in which the New Orthodoxy is engaged. It seems 
likely that, with fidelity, boldness, and persistence, it will succeed 
in retaining a place for its adherents within the historic Churches, 
and in gradually leavening these Churches with its freer spirit. 

The struggle for us is past a generation ago. Such sacrifices 
as were needed to maintain these truths our fathers made. Such 
conflicts as are inevitable in bearing witness to new-seen truth 
they fought for themselves and for us. Such contumely as that 
witness imposed they bore. Such spiritual loneliness and out- 
lawry of suspicion as they suffered for their convictions has little 
bitterness for a generation who have never known the old fellow- 
ships, or the strain of parting bonds. 

Our true attitude toward those engaged in this struggle is that 
of most respectful and earnest sympathy. We must not forget 
the difficulties of their position, the hold of sacred associations, 
the sadness of severing old connections, the impossibility of pass- 
ing at once by a mental transition out of the old to balanced 
and settled convictions in the new. We find liberal people some- 
times indignant with seeming inconsistencies or partial views, or 
extravagances in the adoption of new views, as though all change 
of view in this world, and all standing still, did not involve more 
or less inconsistency before or after. We can only ask for 
reasonable fidelity to actual conviction, and hope for an open- 
ness of mind that will make all progress safe, and all inconsist- 
ency comparatively harmless. We ought to rejoice that the 
truths we hold by inherited right are coming to be the achieve- 
ment and possession of increasing numbers, for the enlarged fel- 
lowship it will give us, even more for the good we are sure it will 
bring to them and to the world. 

What effect shall the coming of these new allies for the spread 
of liberal Christianity have upon us? 

Three answers are given. There is the answer of indifference, 
that we may be content to die, since our work is done. There 
is the answer of radicalism, that we must take up our tents and 
move on into new regions of research and belief. This is like 
the backwoodsman’s feeling,— that, when neighbors begin to 
come, it is time to take to the wilderness. And, finally, there is 
the answer of religious loyalty and common sense, which sees no 
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reason to abandon a truth because others are coming to rejoice 
in it, but recognizes its duty to go strongly on to do its part of 
the world’s religious work, and to organize its life in sympathy 
with all who will work with it, and with glad recognition of all 
workers old and new. There is enough liberal Christian work 
in the world for all to do, and so there is no permission granted 
to indifference and discouragement to be idle. And there is 
enough liberal Christian truth to go all around, and so no call for 
Unitarianism to become a mere scouting party, because others are 
settling upon its lands. The New Orthodox movement means 
not only the justification of our liberal Christianity, but its call 
to new opportunities, and the earnest of its increasing triumphs. 


“THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION.” 


The tendency of recent novels to dwell on the unhappy side of 
American domestic life, and to portray the distresses and disas- 
ters that are happily exceptional in American households, is 
meeting with general protest, not only from the readers who find 
these scenes little entertaining, but from those more serious and 
thoughtful ones who are convinced that the tendency is unwhole- 
some and misleading. If the case were as unhappy as these 
books imply, their tone and spirit are ill adapted either to arm 
their readers against disaster or to exert a redeeming influence 
upon society. We publish below the comment of a very devout, 
thoughtful, and cultivated woman upon one of the most power- 
ful of these novels, and cannot doubt that it is indicative of 
many a woman’s thoughts about the whole class : — 


I have such a kindly, almost personal feeling for the creator of Louisi- 
ana and her father in that perfect little story bearing its heroine’s name, 
that it is with reluctance I undertake any criticism of this last novel by 
its writer. Mrs. Burnett’s stories are always dramatic in the extreme. 
One does not so much read about her heroes and heroines as see them, 
know theth, even become them for the time; and this book is no excep- 
tion to the rule. But I wish she had not written it. It is not what we 
promised ourselves when we had read and reread and re-re-read Lou- 
isiana. It is not what she had almost as much as promised us. 

With every chapter, it became more and more evident that it could 
never be made a happy story, as well because of the woman we feel the 
writer to be, as because of her artistic sense and of the cause of public 
morality we felt sure she had at heart. Any writer can kill off his char- 
acters and make the unhappy ones happy; but that often fails of true 
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artistic effect, and is very rarely exemplified in real life. The story did 
not amuse, it was heart-rending. Bertha’s pangs never grew less, her 
struggles were always equally severe. The last half of the story was 
only made endurable by the falling in love of Arbuthnot with the 
charming Mrs. Sylvester, who seemed to have been introduced almost 
entirely for the sake of lengthening out the agony. We had seen all 
the suffering we could well bear: we longed for the death of all parties, 
—the end,— anything but the repeated descriptions of Bertha’s suffer- 
ings and Tredennis’ struggles. Unless a story of this kind has a direct 
moral influence and really exerts it, I can see no reason for its being. 
And, with more than a careful reading, with re-readings often, and 
much thought given to it then and since, 1 cannot see how it could influ- 
ence any one for good. Refined in the extreme, of pure style, it can 
harm no one; but it will not entertain. Then why read or write it? 
Why have our American novelists recently seen fit to regale their 
readers with stories of marital infelicity? Is it because in this day of 
easily obtained divorces there is really more unhappiness in the marriage 
bond than before? Then our divorce laws are all a mistake. They 
were made, we thought, to enable wretched men and women to escape 
from a loathsome or an unendurable life. If they have only increased 
the numbers of those same sad lives, let us have no more of them. The 
State has made a mistake. The Church has known better. “Whom 
God hath joined let no man put asunder,” says the priest. What right 
has the State to pretend to undo'the work of God? 
G. D. P. 
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- NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


ANOTHER SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


Having a Sunday morning and afternoon to spare in London, 
just before “the May meetings,” I cast about for a profitable way 
of using the precious opportunity. Mr. Spurgeon was ill. Mrs. 
Booth (wife of the “General” of the “Salvation Army,” and a 
remarkably keen, sympathetic, eloquent woman) I had heard 
five days before. Archdeacon Farrar was tempting at St. Mar- 
garet’s, and the Dean inviting at Westminster Abbey. But, 
eventually, I decided in favor of two advertisements, which 
suggested a striking contrast,—Dr. Allon, minister of “Union 
Chapel,” Islington, probably at the head of the Congregationalist 
preachers in London, and lately the Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union; and Canon Liddon, the eloquent preacher of the 
Established Church, who was announced for the afternoon at 
St. Paul’s. The contrast came out as I expected; and I doubt 
whether any two services could have better illustrated the best 
sides of the two great schools of organized “Orthodoxy” in 
London, or indeed in England. Dr. Allon’s chapel is a 
magnificent specimen of what may be called nonconformist 
architecture. The building alone cost about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It will seat probably three thousand persons. It 
is a splendid meeting-place,—circular or octagonal in shape, 
light, cheerful, relieved by refreshing color in brick, stone, 
granite, marble, and wood. The word “Congregational” ex- 
presses everything. Everybody is at home; everybody is seen ; 
the minister, in his pure white pulpit, seems only a member of 
the congregation in a convenient place. He speaks to the 
people in a simple, clear, manly way. It is like a father talking 
to his boys, even when telling them where to find the hymn. 

The short opening prayer was simple, human, affectionate, and 
truly uplifting and sanctifying. Its object was to bring men 
near to one another in the feeling of the soul after God; and it 
might have been spoken in any church in Christendom. Indeed, 
from beginning to end, there was scarcely anything sectarian or 
dogmatic. On the other hand, there was no particular originality 
or power. The preacher, in his sermon, told a very old story, and 
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seemed to be oblivious of most of the modern difficulties attending 
the old belief in the supernatural origin of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian religions, and the old anticipation that the latter will become 
universal. The sermon had special reference to the forthcoming 
great evangelical “May meetings,” and was an uncompromising 
application of the seventy-second Psalm to the prospects of Chris- 
tianity as the universal religion. In working this out, the poetic 
and patriotic raptures of Isaiah were unquestioningly taken as 
predictions applicable to Christianity and its final triumph. But 
Christianity was spoken of all through as a moral force, a spirit- 
ual influence, a reforming and civilizing power; and the realiza- 
tion of the preacher’s ideal would almost be attained in the 
universal extension of the best social and human results of 
Christianity in England, with perhaps the survival of those ideas 
or opinions or trusts with which those results have been allied 
or which may be regarded as their cause. Sin and evil and 
untruth hurt men, said the preacher, and all religions are really 
devices for delivering men from these; and, inasmuch as Chris- 
tianity is the revelation of the highest and mightiest moral and 
spiritual truth, it must prevail. The preacher had here to be 
one-sided. He pointed to blots in connection with heathen re- 
ligions, such as polygamy, degradation, and cruelty, but said 
nothing about the same things in connection with the “supernat- 
ural” religion that paved the way for Christianity, or about the 
horrible superstitions and cruelties of Christians. He extolled 
“the moral elevation of Christian nations,” but told us nothing 
about Russia and not much about ourselves. As an aspiration, 
however, it was wholesome; as an ideal, even beautiful. And 
yet, as we went out into the old streets, and talked about it all, 
it had to be confessed that, in regard to it, we needed very 
much to walk by faith. 

Could there be a greater contrast every way than the simple, 
direct, real, social service in the chapel and the ornate, perfunctory, 
spectacular, and lonely service in the cathedral? “Lonely” it 
was, in spite of the tremendous throng. For the manly, fatherly 
speech of the pastor, we had the whine of the intoning priest. 
For the singing of a whole congregation, we had a performance 
by a surpliced choir. For hymns chosen for their inspiring sense, 
we had an old-world anthem that told us how the high mountains 
skipped like rams and the little hills like young sheep, and that 
asked the mountains and the hills what ailed them that they 
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skipped like unto rams and young sheep. I know it is Scriptural, 
but none the less did it sound childish. The service was a long 
one, especially for an afternoon,— quite two hours. The sermon 
was very imperfectly heard. The audience sat immediately under 
the mighty dome, and beyond it on all sides; and the preacher’s 
fine voice, ascending, rang and rolled up into it in a most curious 
manner. It was evident that half the people heard but few con- 
secutive sentences. The place was either never intended for 
hearing, or it is a gigantic failure as an auditorium. It is not 
easy, indeed, to say what this famous cathedral is adapted for. 
The dome is the only impressive or really interesting thing about 
it, and that is incomparably finer when seen from one of the 
bridges across the Thames than when seen from within. The 
place is ugly, heavy, monotonous, cold. Shall I confess that, dur- 
ing the delivery of the sermon, I spent a good deal of the time 
wondering what the building was best adapted for, and that 
I came to the conclusion it would make a perfect market,— lofty, 
cool, capacious, airy, and full of isolated spaces for separate 
departments? St. Paul’s, in fact, is all that Westminster Abbey 
is not, and is not at all what Westminster Abbey is. 

Not one word of prayer or chant or Bible-reading could I dis- 
tinguish, and not one word in twenty of the sermon. The sounds 
went sighing, rolling, marching, echoing up into the dome in a 
most marvellous way, producing some curious and occasionally 
some beautiful musical effects. For the rest, I was chiefly happy 
at the thought that I was free to stay away next Sunday. Enough 
of the sermon reached me to enable me to understand the drift of 
it. It was on the words, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away”; and, for a whole hour or more, the most eloquent preacher 
in the Established Church, in the great cathedral of London, tried 
to show eight or ten thousand people what a good thing it was 
that Jesus did not continue on the earth till now! He gave us 
all kinds of reasons why he went away. Did it never occur to 
him that he could not help himself? Even on the preacher’s own 
ground, that Christ was a real man as well as the very God, it 
was inevitable that he should Jie. But that reflection, though it 
makes a clean sweep of the preacher's rhetorical subtleties, is as 
nothing to the other thought,— that, if he could have remained 
here till now, and had done so, we should now have in our midst 
an overwhelming argument against all conceivable unbeliefs. 
There is a beautiful sense in which it is true that the going away 
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of Jesus brought a blessing down upon the souls of those who 
loved him and who had to carry on his work; but, surely, if his 
departure was not inevitable, it was a sad pity he ever went 
away. I confess I did not hear much of it, but what I did hear 
from this great ecclesiastical orator led me to the conclusion that 
his sermon was the blowing of an ingenious bubble. 

In the evening, I conducted the last of the Bermondsey Town 
Hall services under the auspices of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. These services, among the working men and 
women of this densely populated district, have been signally suc- 
cessful. There were about fourteen hundred persons present, 
nearly all of whom, until lately, knew nothing about our rational, 
simple, human faith. The work will be carried on by the London 
District Association; and the British and Foreign Association 
will be free, next autumn, to commence elsewhere. It is a note- 
worthy sign of the times that Unitarians are taking up this kind 
of work, and as noteworthy a sign of the times that, wherever it 
is taken up, the people respond with interest and sympathy. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMORIES. 


We have taken pleasure in recalling the memory of our two 
former editors, Mr. Sears and Mr. Lowe, each year, at the time 
when they left this sphere for higher work above. We give here, 
as a souvenir of Charles Lowe, a few extracts from a sermon on 
moral perceptions and discernments :— 


If we turn to the analogy of the external sense, we find that two 
things are essential, in order to accuracy of judgment respecting objects 
of perception. First are required soundness and perfectness of the per- 
ceptive organ. But this is not all. The keenest and best adjusted eye 
cannot see an object that is in the water without apparent distortion, by 
reason of the refracting power of the medium through which the rays 
must pass; .. . and therefore, besides a sound eye, there is a second 
requisite, in order to correct seeing,— namely, freedom from disturbing 
and bewildering causes in the medium through which the object is seen. 
It is the same with our spiritual perceptions. With the truest and keen- 
est faculty, we may get erroneous judgments, when things are viewed 
through a cloudy medium of passions and desires. ...In regard to ques- 
tions of practical morals, we constantly see how the opinions of men are 
determined by their habits and tastes. ... It is the same on all subjects 
where the feelings are strongly enlisted: the most trivial evidence suf- 
fices to convince men of what would support their own theory or interests, 
while the opposite are hardly admitted on the most convincing testi- 
mony. How light are the arguments that will outweigh all opposition to 
‘those who are determined to believe! ... Have you ever had occasion to 
notice how astonishingly accurate and discerning are the judgments of a 
child? Have you ever listened in wonder to its questions and its keen 
insight into the highest spiritual truths? ... Perhaps you have imagined, 
with some philosophers of old, that the new-born mind has brought with 
it some intelligence from a former state of existence, of which there are 
gleams not yet effaced, and that this power is peculiar to the child. It is 
not so! Those flashings of truth and heavenly wisdom betoken a divine 
spark which is permanently planted in the human soul....Far from 
being limited to the period of childhood, this power of perception, in so 
far as it is a faculty, is designed (like all other faculties) to be developed 
and increased... . It is therefore not in respect of mere capacity for see- 
ing and judging, but in freedom from the influences of passion and prej- 
udice and habit, that we are told, as a necessary condition of knowledge, 
that we must become “like little children.” And that marvellous power 
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of discernment, which you revere in your little ones and think the whis- 
perings of an angel, is in fact only the dim first awakening of that divine 
faculty which is also in you stronger and more perfect than in the child: 
only in you have risen sinful desires and habits, which alone prevent 
it from leading to ever higher and clearer revelations. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Record of Adelaide Phillipps by Mrs. Waterston, published 
by A. Williams & Co., is a very graceful and beautiful tribute to 
this distinguished singer. We are all somewhat familiar with 
Miss Phillipps’ history, remembering the early days when she sang 
with such childlike sweetness and purity on the Museum stage, 
and how the best people found her out and she was sent abroad 
to become a great singer and delight the Italians, and how she 
came home to Boston to win the dearest laurels of all in the city 
of her affections. 

But Mrs. Waterston has done more than merely recall these 
facts. She has illuminated them with the warmth and sympathy 
of her own affection for Miss Phillipps, and her delicate apprecia- 
tion of what is best in music. She has wisely forborne to make 
a large book. She has not attempted what is called a memoir. 
She starts at once upon her theme with dramatic ease and sim- 
plicity, and shows you the young singer just as she herself first 
knew her, and fixes your attention upon her until the close. 

Adelaide’s career in Italy and Spain, ete., was a brilliant one. 
Probably Boston, when it gave her a hearty welcome home, 
hardly knew the ovations she had received abroad. Her letters 
to her friends are models of good sense, sprightliness, and affec- 
tion. Her sentences are uncommon for their spirit and brevity. 
She packs them in one after another, and ends thus in one letter : 
“There, now, you know all about me. Adelaide.” Her devotion 
to her family was very great. On her return from Europe, she 
purchased a fine old estate in Marshfield, Mass. and put it 
under the care of her brother. There she loved to rest, and 
extend hospitality. Her letters giving directions in regard to 
the farm, and its cultivation and adornment, show a clear head, 
executive ability, and a prompt eye to discover what was lacking. 
Her last visit to Europe, as we know, was a fatal one. She went 
there out of health to die. Her remains were brought home and 
buried with touching services at King’s Chapel, in the presence 
of a multitude of persons of all ranks and professions. 
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The picture of Adelaide is probably a good likeness, but the 
fashion of the hour in the dress of neck and hair takes off from 
that ideal aspect which we should like to see thrown around an 
artist of so true a genius; but the photograph was probably the 
best that the publishers could obtain. The book is a very pretty 
one, in handsome type and broad margin, and contains an attract- 
ive cut of the Marshfield home. 

Mr. Quincy’s Figures of the Past, from aie press of Roberts 
Brothers, is certainly a most entertaining book. The writer is 
garrulous without being too minute. He acknowledges that he 
is indebted to his friend for cutting short his pages, to suit them 
to the demands of this hurrying age. He dwells on the old days, 
copying from his youthful journals, describing events, acknowl- 
edging the halo which they wear for his eyes still, declaring that 
these scenes were absolutely grander than anything now; and 
yet he never reveals himself as old-fashioned or behind the age, 
but throws in a line on every page or two by way of contrast, 
showing that he is fully alive and up to the present. His remi- 
niscences of Cambridge days are graphic, and his valuable ree- 
ords of conversations with John Adams startle us with the fact 
that his memory goes back so far. Then comes the brilliant 
hour when Lafayette, the darling of Americans, made his tour 
of triumph throughout the country. The young man was on the 
same seat in the carriage with the hero. Happy youth! Well 
born, the favorite of Presidents, the college orator, the social 
favorite, and afterward the genius of thirty dinners. But we 
anticipate. It is the boy’s journal we read ; and the distinguished 
old man lets you know how favored he was, and enjoys it, yet 
without any offensive egotism. His delight in those days makes 
them again a reality to him more powerful than the present; and 
he says tenderly: “The dead and forgotten worthies of old 
Boston, full of life and enthusiasm, are crowding the theatre. 
Those who claim to have taken their places are to me the phan- 
toms.” 

One remark of Lafayette’s to him is striking, as showing how 
the spirit of our country startled the observation of an eminent 
foreigner, and stamped itself upon his imagination. Lafayette 
says: “What do you think is the question the Revolutionary 
soldiers, to whom I am introduced, invariably ask me? It is 
this, ‘What do you do for a living?’ and sometimes the inquiry 
comes, ‘ What was your father’s business?’ Now, everybody is 
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working for a living in America, and the people do not under- 
stand how it can be otherwise in the older countries.” In the 
chapter on a “Journey with Judge Story,” the Judge says some 
notable things about women, which are quite pleasant to hear, 
considering the general tone of feeling at this early period. The 
Judge remarks, after speaking of Jane Austen: “It is only the 
nature of their education which puts women at such disadvan- 
tages, and keeps up the notion that they are our inferiors in 
ability. What would a man be without his profession or busi- 
ness, which compels him to learn something new every day? 
The best sources of knowledge are shut off from women, and 
the surprise is that they manage to keep so nearly abreast of us 
as they do.” 

Next, we have “John Randolph in the Senate, Commodore 
Stockton, Washington Society in 1826,” “The Honse of Repre- 
sentatives,” “The Supreme Court,” “ Baltimore Belles,” “Boston 
Again,” “Harrison Gray Otis,” and “Pillars of the State.” In 
commenting upon distinguished and upright New England men 
of that day, Mr. Quincy says, “ We find a medley of railroad 
kings and learned specialists to-day, who are not without value 
in a fragmentary way; but we have lost that lay priesthood who 
were once the accepted models of high living, and whose qualifi- 
cations to direct the State were eminent and undisputed.” 

We have, then, “The Reverend Clergy,” “Notable Women,” 
etc., “Jackson in Massachusetts,” and end off with Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon prophet, whom our annalist thinks a man of 
power. He recalls a conversation with Smith on the slavery 
question, and declares that his views coincided remarkably with 
those of Emerson at that period, who advocated a purchase of 
the slaves by the sale of the public lands. “We,” says Mr. 
Quincy, “ who look back upon the terrible cost of the fratricidal 
war which put an end to slavery, now say that such a solution of 
the difficulty would have been worthy of a Christian statesman.” 

So closes this attractive book. 

Macmillan & Co. have published this winter a very interesting 
memoir called Annie Keary, by her sister. This is all the title- 
page reveals. It might be only an obscure woman, beloved and 
admired by her friends, for all we can see at the first glance; 
but, on opening the book and reading, we find a charming and 
well-known woman in England, who has been the author of 
several popular stories for the young. The biographer’s tribute 
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is tender and affecting. No society talk, no great personages, are 
introduced, but simply the unfolding of a pure, gifted, and 
religious nature, carrying beauty and sunshine wherever it went. 
The book would be a valuable one for Sunday-school libraries, to 
be read by the older classes. 

The Revival of the American Carrying Trade is an answer 
to the questions of the joint committee of Congress, appointed to 
inquire into the condition and wants of American ship-building 
and ship-owning interests. By John Codman. New York: 
G. S. Wilcox, printer. This pamphlet, whether one agrees with 
it or not, is certainly appropriate to the discussions of the hour. 
It appears to be circulated by the New York Free Trade Club, 
and touches upon the whole tariff question. We profess to 
no learning whatever on this vexed subject; but we have some- 
times reflected in England upon her free-trade policy, and ob- 
served that she was certainly as well off as other countries, to say 
the least, if no better. Her miserable poor have been brought 
up as an argument against free trade; but what can we say now 
in this country, when our pauper element, for the last six years, 
has been equal almost to anything abroad? We will argue from 
a woman’s stand-point, and say that, if there were no duty on 
English pins, we should find, perhaps, our pin manufacturers 
making pins which will not bend and become useless the moment 
they are put to any hard pressure. 

The report of the committee on “The Care of the Town Poor 
of Quincy” comes to our hand, and shows us how a wiser admin- 
istration of the public charity funds is reaching out from Boston 
into its neighboring communities, and especially what enlarged 
ideas spring up, and good results are produced, when the most 
influential families of the place attend faithfully the town-meet- 
ings, and give their time conscientiously for the public good. 

The report of the committee for the Country Week is before 
us, and shows us again what a beautiful charity is going on in 
Boston at the Rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 


GLEANINGS. 


The “Free Thinkers” of Brussels and the church people seem 
to have had quite an amicable interchange of feeling, which is 
creditable to both parties. James Hocart, pastor, was invited to 
give a lecture before the so-called atheists. His arguments are 
reported as scholarly, evincing scientific research; and his defence 
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of Theism and the doctrine of a personal Father is broad and 
reasonable. During his lecture, he recalls the fact that once 
before, when he expressed the wish that he might see some of 
them return to the worship of God, they cried out: “Never! 
Never!” He says, “‘ Never’ covers a long period, and it is doubt- 
ful whether such a word should be uttered by those who claim 
to be passionate seekers after truth.” “It is possible, however,” 
he says, “that you may not allow yourselves to be convinced. 
I know from experience how difficult it is to break with any 
form of faith we have once held.” The lecturer then goes on — it 
seems to us, in a most fair and courteous way — to reason with this 
atheistic audience, which has invited him to address them. He 
goes clearly over the scientific objections, the talk about matter, 
the impossibility of recognizing soul and the supernatural, all of 
which we have not space to quote. We would rather give a few 
extracts where the speaker seems to come into direct personal 
relations with his audience as “a man with his friend,” and 
from the depths of an affectionate and catholic spirit endeavors 
to bring about a spiritual union between himself and them in 
spite of the difference of opinion. We quote a little here : — 


Whether our morality be religious, philosophical, or independent, let 
us take care that it be lofty, pure, and noble, that it be an aspiration 
after perfection. Let us be just, honest, pure, devoted: let us not 
remain content with mere controversy or correct opinion, but add to it 
the constant emulation of benevolence and brotherhood. Follow this 
course, energetically repudiating the immoral consequences which a rig- 
orous logic might deduce from your negations, and then the God whom 
you will have served without knowing him, since you will have fulfilled 
his moral law in life; the God to whom you will have rendered homage 
even while denying him, since you have loved justice and goodness ; 
that God, I as a Protestant pastor make bold to say to you, my atheisti- 
cal brethren, that God will pardon your error: he will take account of 
the abuses of religion, of the puerile superstitions, of the tyrannies, 
cruelties, and odious crimes by which pretended believers have blas- 
phemed him by resorting to them in his name. He will take account of 
all those aberrations which have obscured your judgment and driven you 
to extreme views of a diametrically opposite kind; and, in that other 
life of which you wish to hear nothing, but in which I hope, both for 
you and myself, for your development, for your happiness, for the satis- 
faction of your soul as well as my own, he will permit you to know him 
better, to comprehend more clearly his purposes, to approach more 
closely to that resplendent source of light, beauty, justice, and perfection, 
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whose refracted rays are all that reach the wisest and the best in this 
mortal state, and who will be forever the supreme God of our common 
adoration. 


The Baptists in England are very energetic and hopeful in the 
temperance cause. At a great meeting in the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, the Rev. J. P. Chown reviews their position, the number 
of children in their “Bands of Hope” Society, the list of minis- 
ters who are abstainers, and especially the large number of the- 
ological students in their colleges who are total abstinents. Some 
parts of this address have such a fine dignity and spirit that it 
does one good to read it; as, for instance, the following passages : 


I have never been altogether thoroughly able to sympathize with a 
good deal of the criticism, not always most generous, regarding those 
who have been the advocates of total abstinence in the earlier years of the 
movement’s history, and in years since then. I am bound to say that for 
thirty years I have known not a little of the characters and spirit of 
some of the advocates of this great temperance question ; and, while per- 
sonally I have seen very little to deprecate, I have seen a vast deal to 
admire. But still we may say that we desire that the advocacy should 
rise as far as possible into the height, the sublimity, the grandeur, that 
gathers around that great religion in which its triumph may be antici- 
pated and its victory assured. And so we meet as men with men, as men 
with hearts in our bosoms, feeling, as regards all around us, whomsoever 
we may touch and influence in any degree whatever in this great cause 
that we are bringing benefit to them and reflex benefit to ourselves. If 
the ancient heathen could say, “I am a man, and there is nothing 
human that does not affect me,” then, I say, if we are men, and espe- 
cially if we are Christian men, in every brother man we shall see one 
who claims our sympathy and should receive our consideration; and 
‘upon him we will pour all we can of blessing, so that time may be 
enriched and eternity may be crowned. 


A new departure seems to have been taken in a prominent 
Baptist church, worshipping in Graham Street Chapel, in its recent 
vote that baptism shall no longer be considered a sine qua non 
of membership, the church “ having thus declared itself in favor 

va of ‘open’ principles after having practiced close principles for 
over one hundred and fifty years.” 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co. have published this spring a vol- 
ume of George Dawson’s Sermons, which will be cordially wel- 
comed. The Hibbert Lectures will be delivered this year by 
Rev. Charles Beard, in London and at Oxford. 


Marraa P. Lowe. 
12 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Profes- 
sor at the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the 
Second Edition of the French by William Affleck, B.D. 
With a Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Divinity, University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. pp. xxii, 520. 

This is a remarkable work. One is reminded in reading it of 
Locke’s discussion of the doctrine of Ideas in his work on the 
Understanding, or the argument of Edwards on the “ Will.” 
No objection is overlooked, no weakness in the argument unac- 
knowledged. Calmness, fairness, clearness, pervade the whole 
discussion. Such a work was needed, and will be welcome even 
to the deniers of final causes. A worthy opponent, who chal- 
lenges the best strength of the contrary-minded, is always de- 
sired by the heroic debater and profound thinker. The doctrine 
of final causes has been assailed by some of the keenest intellects 
of the age,— yes, of the ages,—and yet men believe it, and will 
believe it, in spite of all the cunning of criticism, in spite of the 
doubts and denials of philosophers. Where there is the appear- 
ance of purpose men will believe there was a purpose till the 
contrary is proved by most irrefragable arguments; and, where 
there is evidently a purpose, as in the object-glass of the great 
Russian telescope, in Alvin Clarke’s shop, the consensus of “the 
angels’ noble host” would not convince a reasonable being that 
it was made for no end, without any design. But, if that lens 
compels the assent of the reason that it was constructed with 
design, with intelligence for an end,— namely, the collection of 
the rays of light into a focus,— how much more does the crystal- 
line lens of the eye compel belief in the intelligent design of 
accomplishing the same end? And if the delicate apparatus by 
which it is adjusted to revolve to opposite points of the compass, 
and from the horizon to the zenith, fills us with astonishment at the 
skill of the builder, and the adaptation of every cord and screw 
to attain the end designed, how much more will the marvellous 
adjustment of the lens in the eye to sweep the horizon, and 
adapt itself to different distances and different degrees of light, 
compel an accurate observer to confess that an end was evidently 
sought to be accomplished by a skilful workman ? 
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The truth is, we are so constituted that we cannot but believe 
that the end attained by complicated adjustments was proposed 
in making these adjustments, wherever we find them. Intelli- 
gence is believed to be the cause of these adjustments, and not 
chance, the action of blind, undirected forces. The inference is 
the same, or the instant conviction is the same, whether the con- 
struction is a watch or an eye. The material used in the fabric 
has nothing to do with the argument: it is the arrangement of 
that material into a complex fabric, promotive of an obvious pur- 
pose. As we are constituted, we cannot but so believe. The 
doctrine of evolution does not in the slightest degree diminish 
the force of this belief. The more complicated the process to 
produce the result, the more impressed we are with the fact of a 
designer, the more wonderful appears the skill of the maker, 
and the more certain we are that he had the end attained in his 
mind. The unorganized protoplasm changes by the operation of 
a force or forces by slow degrees, under intelligent direction, 
to the attainment of the end designed,— a man, a horse, a whale. 
All the additions to its original simplicity were for the attainment 
of that end. The carpet loom is a much more complicated 
structure than the hand-loom; and by as much as it is a more 
complicated structure, and its products more wonderful, so do 
we estimate both the certainty of the end sought in its struct- 
ure and skill of the maker above that of the hand-loom. We do 
not conclude that the process had no designed end, because it was 
so complicated, by any means. Every new addition to the com- 
plication of the machine only renders its purpose more certain 

.and its end more indubitable. Now, if it has taken the compli- 
cated loom of millions of years of time and a million millions 
of parts to produce a man, an eagle, a lion, how evident is it that 
the machine had a constructor who saw, through all these ages 
and all these complications, just what the final result would be to 
which all these innumerable influences tended! In a word, the 
more complicated the means resulting in a certain end, the more 
certain are we that these means were designed to produce that end. 

The doctrine of final causes is imbedded in the nature of man 
as one of the indisputable certainties of nature. He can no 
more rid himself of the belief in a designer, when he sees a mul- 
titude of individual parts all acting unitedly for one end, than he 
can rid himself of a belief in his own existence and in his own 
plans. 
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An article of too great length for our Review would be neces- 
sary, to give even a brief analysis of this very able and scien- 
tific treatise. He who would know its power and worth must 
read the work itself. He will find that no objection to the doc- 
trine of finality is evaded, and that full credit is given to its 
strength. With the calm consciousness of power and right, the 
author advances from proposition to proposition, demolishing 
objection after objection, till his conclusion is reached. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Genius, and Writings. By 
Alexander Ireland. Second edition, with three autotype por- 
traits. London: Simpkin, Marsball & Co. 1882. pp. 338. 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. Wy Moncure D. Conway. Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1882. pp. 389. Price $1.50. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: An Estimate of his Character and 

Genius, in Prose and Verse. By A. B. Alcott. Boston: 

A. Williams & Co. 1882. Price $2.00. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1834-1872. Two volumes, pp. 368 and 383. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1883. Price $4.00. 

Emerson as a Poet. By Joel Benton. New York: M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co. 1883. pp. 134. Price $1.50. 

The above list of books relating to Emerson, and published 
since his death, indicate that he is.not likely to be forgotten at 

"present. Besides these, as many more works are in preparation, 

including the life by his friend and literary executor, J. Elliot 

Cabot; a volume in the “American Men of Letters Series,” by 

Dr. O. W. Holmes; and a new English edition of his works, with 

an introduction by John Morley, though one must wonder how 

Morley is in any way fitted to write of such a man as Emerson. 

All this writing helps to indicate that Emerson is a fixed factor 

in American literature, and that he is not in any degree a wan- 

ing star. The correspondence with Carlyle has given us much 
new information about both men, but very much less of that 
which is in any degree biographical than might have been 
expected. In these volumes, Emerson remains the serene, noble 
soul that all else known about him would indicate. He is re- 
served even with Carlyle, who is made the more demonstrative 
and enthusiastic in professions of friendship and admiration. 

Much the larger portion of the correspondence is taken up with 

the details of the publication of Carlyle’s books, which Emerson 

superintended in this country for a great many years, and, as the 
result of much labor and vexation, helped Carlyle to thousands 
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of dollars he would not otherwise have received. The whole 
transaction betrays some of the noblest qualities in both men. 
The letters on larger subjects are full of wisdom, fine suggestion, 
and inimitable touches. 

Mr. Conway’s book adds much to our knowledge of Emerson 
that is of great value and interest, and much concerning tran- 
scendentalism and its advocates. It is a brilliant book, very 
readable and racy; but it is brilliant at the expense of accuracy. 
Mr. Conway is a romancer, and has very little regard for the 
truth when he can say a fine thing or tell an interesting story. 
Some of the best things said of Emerson in this book have no 
foundation in fact, and many others are to be taken with allow- 
ances. 

Mr. Ireland has made a good and substantial book. It is a 
worthy tribute to his friend. He induced Emerson to visit Eng- 
land in 1847 on a lecturing tour, and he tells us more about that 
journey than we know of it from any other source, 

Alcott has republished his tribute of many years ago, partly 
reprinted in Concord Days, adding a little new matter and his 
own and F. B. Sanborn’s poetical tributes before the Concord 
School of Philosophy. As the testimony of an intimate friend, 
it is a valuable contribution to our Emerson literature. It will 
be read with much satisfaction by the admirers of both men. 

The little book by Joel Benton is a short and suggestive essay 
on Emerson’s poetry by one of his most enthusiastic admirers. 
It brings to notice the charm and grace of the poetry, as well as 
its depth of thought. It is supplemented by W. 8S. Kennedy’s 
‘helpful concordance of Emerson’s poems. G. W. ¢. 


John Greenleaf Whittier: His Life, Genius, and Writings. By 


W.S. Kennedy. Boston: 8. E. Cassino, 1882. pp. 311. Price 
$1.50. 


This velume contains a short memoir of Whittier and a dis- 
cussion of his writings. It is well written, and contains all the 
information that is properly open to the public at the present 
time. It will be found a valuable help to those clubs or classes 
which are making a study of Whittier’s poetry, as it contains 
much information concerning the origin of his poems. The gen- 
eral reader will also find it a helpful companion in reading the 
much endeared Quaker poet. G. W. C. 
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On the Desert. With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. 
By Henry M. Field, D.D., author of From Egypt to Japan, 
etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. pp. ii, 330. 
This book is a description of a journey from Egypt on the 

track of the ancient Israelites through the peninsula of Sinai 
and the desert to Jerusalem. Dr. Field is a charming writer, 
and has made a charming book, though writing on an old theme 
on which it would seem as if nothing new or attractive could be 
said. A part of his route, however, was new. The Arabs of 
Petra and the surrounding country were so hostile that drago- 
men declined to take parties that way, and, instead of going to 
Akaba, along the Gulf of Akaba, the probable route of the Israel- 
ites, he determined to cross the desert direct for Jerusalem, pass- 
ing Nukhe, the great camping-ground of the pilgrim caravan from 
Egypt to Mecca. The graphic description of the incidents of 
travel and of the country passed through holds the reader fast 
to the pages, even though the theme is old. It is an admirable 
book for family reading and for Sunday-school libraries. It 
deserves a wide circulation. The more such books of travels 
are read, the better. As a book of travels, it would have been 
more perfect, if the author had omitted his synopsis and discus- 
sion of the Mosaic laws. 


My Portfolio. A Collection of Essays. By Austin Phelps, D.D., 
late professor in Andover Theological Seminary, etc. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. pp. vi, 280. 

This is a selection from the fugitive writings of the Professor 
on thirty-one topics, including three chapters of reminiscences of 
his father, of most fascinating character. No one who com- 
mences reading the book will lay it aside unfinished. Not that 
all its opinions will be accepted, nor all its reasoning considered 
sound, especially in the two essays on the “ Rights of Believers in 
Ancient Creeds.” -All attempts to justify the use of old creeds, 
where the subscriber does not interpret them in the sense in 
which their authors did, are sophistical and baseless. Henry 
Ward Beecher knew he was joking when he was asked, during 
his New Haven lecture, if he was a Calvinist, as he answered, 
“Yes, yes, I believe just what I think John Calvin would believe 
now, if he were living”! Prof. Phelps indulges in no such wit- 
ticisin ; but his argument, reduced to its lowest terms, results in it. 
As a whole, the book is a charming one. 
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Lectures, Essays,and Sermons. By Samuel Johnson. With a 
Memoir by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1883. pp. 466. Price $2.00. 

All who have read Samuel Johnson’s Oriental Religions, or 
who have been interested in his career, will welcome this admi- 
rable volume. The memoir is from the pen of his most intimate 
friend, and is a charming piece of work. It is, however, quite 
too short; for we should be glad of some more definite informa- 
tion about Johnson’s work in Lynn, and about his independent 
position as a preacher. Yet the hundred and forty-two pages 
devoted to his life give us a very good insight into the character 
of this modest, retiring man, who did his work faithfully and 
well, He would join no sect or party, and would not even inden- 
tify himself with the Free Religious Association in any way that 
could serve to label him as of that ism. He did his quiet work 
in Lynn for seventeen years, living all that time at his father’s 
house in Salem; and, then, he retired to his farm in North An- 
dover to study the great religions. He published in 1868 a 
remarkable little book on The Worship of Jesus, he published a 
few discourses on anti-slavery and free church topics, and more 
than twenty discourses and essays in Zhe Radical. Early, his 
interest was attracted toward the comparative study of religions, 
and he prepared a course of lectures on the Oriental faiths. 
These studies grew into his two extensive works on the religions 
of India and China. At his death, he had a third volume, on 
the religions of Persia, nearly completed; and this work will 
probably be published in due time. It is a melancholy fact that 
Johnson had to pay the expense of printing these two volumes, 
and that the second one gave him back but very little more than 
the money spent on it. Yet there are no other books which 
give such a clear and intimate insight into the Oriental faiths as 
these. Johnson put himself into sympathy with these religions, 
and he endeavored to give their spirit as well as the facts about 
them. Some of his chapters are marvellous pieces of historic 
writing, and are not to be surpassed in any other work of relig- 
ious interpretation. The present volume, besides the memoir, 
contains thirteen lectures, essays, and discourses, on the follow- 
ing topics: Florence; the Alps of the Ideal and the Switzerland 
of the Swiss; Symbolism of the Sea; Fulfilment of Functions; 
Equal Opportunity for Woman; Labor Parties and Labor Re- 
form; The Law of the Blessed Life; Gain in Loss; The Search for 
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God; Fate; Living by Faith; The Duty of Delight; Transcend- 
entalism. The first three and the last of these are perhaps the 
most suggestive and valuable. Johnson remained to the last a 
genuine Transcendentalist. He believed in the spiritual capaci- 
ties of the soul, he delighted in the still communings of religious 
faith. The discourses in this volume are more controversial than 
some of his sermons, and for this reason are not so helpful as 
many of his chapters in the Oriental Religions, or so expressive 
of his religious spirit. Altogether, the book is one to be treasured 
as the record of a genuine soul, a pure heart, and a devout mind. 
The portrait and the list of Johnson’s writings add much to its 


value. G. W. C. 
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